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We Look Toward the Harvest 


By Assistant Director Paul Empie 


Att HAS been done that can be done 
in regard to the ground work to raise 
the $500,000 needed to save the or- 
phaned missions of the Lutheran 
Church. We now await the result with 
almost breathless anxiety. 

There are others who likewise await 
the results with breathless anxiety, 
though coupled with a dauntless faith 
probably stronger than our own. We 
refer to the 3,000 missionaries together 
with their native helpers and congre- 
gations for whom the success or failure 
of our efforts in America may mean 
the difference between the continuance 
or abandonment of their life’s work and 
hopes. It is that serious to them. While 
we hesitate as to which, if any, of our 
many comforts or conveniences we 
may be willing to curtail in order to 
raise this money on their behalf, they 
wait stripped of all comforts and con- 
veniences, willing to continue to pour 
out the utmost of their time and 
strength as messengers of the Gospel, 
regardless of discomforts or dangers, if 
we will provide the bare necessities of 
life. 

It is far too early for us to determine 
the result of this call to Lutheran 
World Action. While several thousands 
of dollars have already come in, the 
appeal, in most cases, was designated 
for the month of November because of 
local circumstances. And since the 
money is to be sent through the syn- 
odical treasurers it will probably be 
some time in January before approx- 
imate totals can be estimated. 


Every Church’s Privilege 


Meanwhile the effort must be made 
to continue the appeal until every con- 
gregation in the Lutheran bodies con- 
nected with it has made some sign of a 
response, even should it be necessary 
for it to do so after Christmas. Surely 
no legitimate excuse exists which would 
absolve a single congregation from its 
proportionate share! The ordinary ex- 
cuses of debts, conflicting appeals, etc., 
have already been tabooed through the 
generous contributions now at hand 
from congregations deeply involved in 
those respects, thus showing that the 
criterion of responsibility is not that of 
a relative freedom from other burdens 
but rather the sincerity of one’s Chris- 
tian love and faith. 

At the time of the Emergency Ap- 
peal when nearly half of the congrega- 
tions had responded, the total results 
approached one-half of the desired 
goal. A logical conclusion would have 
been that when the other half had re- 
sponded the goal would have been 
reached. The joker in the situation, as 


nearly all concerned anticipated, was 
that the other half never did respond! 


How Strong Are We Lutherans? 


At no time in our American Lutheran 
Church history has a project appeared 
which appealed to us all sufficiently to 
do more than scratch the surface of our 
potential strength. What is our poten- 
tial strength? Is it to be measured by 
the millions of our total membership? 
Not at all; our power must be meas- 
ured, like horsepower, according to the 
amount that we can pull and the load 
we can draw. Since God never gives 
His Church a load greater than it can 
bear, our failure at any time to utilize 
fully our potential strength is clearly a 
matter of our own spiritual shortcom- 
ing. The amount of money necessary 
for this particular project at the mo- 
ment is not sufficiently great to demand 
of the Lutheran Church of America 
anything approaching a genuine sac- 
rifice! If we could hitch our entire 
power to the load it would mean but a 
few mites from each member. In this 
time of upheaval and crisis the Lu- 
theran Church will certainly face far 
greater challenges which will require 
tremendous sacrifice if it is to continue 
as an adequate and effective spiritual 
force among nations. How can we hope 
to face such challenges unless we prove 
adequate now? How can our Lord use 
us in greater things if we prove not 
faithful in smaller things? 

It is difficult to see how any Lutheran 
pastor or lay person can with a clear 
conscience ignore this immediate duty 
which falls upon him, or without fore- 
boding face the implications for the 
future of our Church that present fail- 
ure would mean. “Where there is no 
vision the people perish” may well be 
a judgment upon self-satisfied and pre- 
occupied’ Lutherans as well as upon 
those concerning whom we are ac- 
customed to apply it. 

Let’s face this thing squarely and 
honestly, before God: set a goal for 
ourselves and stay with the appeal until 
our goal is achieved! Our motto should 
be, ‘A Gift from every member in this 
crisis of our whole church.” 


LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 
As Appreciated in India 


“THe Lutheran Church Again Sets 
the Standard!” In Nagpur, India, from 
the National Christian Council, the co- 
ordinating agency for Protestant work 
in India, comes this statement, as 
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brought direct from headquarters by 
the Rev. Henry Cornehlsen, Jr.: 


“The National Christian Council 

appreciates what the World Lu- 
theran Committee has done. Other 
Indian contributions pale into in- 
significance in comparison. We 
are recommending to other de- 
nominations to follow the example 
of the Lutherans.” 


Word came from the Metropolitan of 
India as well as from the National 
Christian Council that the British mis- 
sions are able to carry on for 1940 but 
that they are very doubtful about 1941 
and do expect to have serious difficul- 
ties also. Truly Lutheran World Action 
must be just that: ACTION FOR THE 
WORLD! HENRY CORNEHLSEN, JR. 
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Divinely Planned: 
Humanly Unexpected 


Tue LuTHERAN confesses to having in 
mind for this week’s page three certain 
present situations and also certain in- 
cidents known to us through reading our 
Bibles. The situations from every human 
point of view are exceedingly dangerous 
to great masses of people. They are the 
victims of international strife, many of 
them with no direct interest in the con- 
flicts raging about them. Furthermore no 
advantages will accrue to them when the 
war is over. 

There are also other tens of thousands 
to whom missionaries have gone during 
the past decades with the gospel. Mis- 
sionary societies in Europe and North 
America have been obedient to the call 
of their Lord in sponsoring these activities 
with prayers, devotion, and money. Peo- 
ple of many races have thus been reached 
and given a taste of that living water that 
alone satisfies and sustains. And now the 
sources whence support of this ministry 
came are now largely plugged. The stream 
is either reduced to a trickle or it is entirely diverted to 
the needs of nationalism. The church’s ministry is tem- 
porarily interrupted. A great drought has fallen upon 
vast areas, reminding one of the flight of the children 
of Israel toward the land promised them. It was to 
relieve this situation that Moses was instructed to strike 
the rock at Meribah. 

Often to our knowledge and times without number as 
God exercises His good and gracious will, the way of 
escape from a great peril is opened to those who fear, 
love, and trust in Him. The resources of nature may be 
hidden, but they exist in far greater measure than men 
and women think. Something in human affairs com- 
parable to this prodigious abundance in the material 
world can be depended upon when the crisis falls upon 
us. Leaders become visible and take their stand at the 
head of the people, gifted with what it takes to turn 
them from ways that are barren and evil into paths of 
plenty. 

This assurance of capacity to overcome evil with good 
is the first proclamation of divine promise. Often it 


in the Desert 
Came Relief for Thirst 


comes when the church’s leadership is consecrated to 
our Lord and thereby entrusted with the authority of 
divinely sent heralds. They do not strike a rock in the 


desert of Arabia, but they summon the sympathy and 


co-operation of those who are able to give aid to such 
as have been cut off from the fountains of living water. 

In the plea of Lutheran World Action; in the planning 
of our committees on stewardship; in the call to service 
the coming Every Member Canvass will issue, we have 
the modern realization of what Moses was to his 
drought-stricken fellow believers in whose behalf the 
rock was struck. 

American Lutheran resources are ample to keep the 
altar fires burning. Let the people open their hearts 
and purses as Moses opened the rock. It is true that the 
process is less simple than was that which was satis- 
factory when Moses had command. But essentially the 
call of the church, through its pastors and leaders ad- 
dressed to the people, will yield the means needed to 
supply sustenance to stricken fellow believers. Let it be 
assumed that the Church is willing to help. 
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Ibe Charan in The News 


Changing Times 

“Sunpay School at 9.45. Church Service at 11.00,” is 
a typical church bulletin board announcement across 
the land. Something else typical is the sight of a stream 
of children, young people, and some adults coming out 
of the church door on their way home, after Sunday 
school is over and the church service is about to begin. 
The division of Sunday morning time often represents 
also a division of loyalty. 

Experiments are under way here and there in the 
direction of a new Sunday morning schedule. One of 
the Disciples’ churches in Milwaukee announces this 
fall a new education and worship program. The primary 
division of the church school assembles in its own quar- 
ters at 10.45 A. M. Classes above the primary division 
meet at the same time with the adult congregation for 
worship. During the singing of a hymn the children go 
to their classes and the adults remain for the longer 
period of the service, which includes the sermon. 

“Both parents and children are enabled to experience 
the church as a comprehensive and unifying institu- 
tional life,” says The Christian-Evangelist in reporting 
this experiment. ‘The older children see an actual dem- 
onstration of the meaning of the church in the reverent 
communion service, and the adults have an opportunity 
to feel new responsibility for the religious education of 
their children.” 


College Crisis 

WITHIN twenty-five years there will be no more in- 
dependent church colleges, unless greater financial sup- 
port is assured soon, predicts Dr. Charles F. Wishart, 
president of Wooster, a Presbyterian college in Ohio. 

The church colleges have acted as a balance wheel 
against complete control of education by the state, said 
Dr. Wishart. Faced now by dwindling resources and 
decreasing enrollments, many of Ohio’s sixty church 
colleges face a gloomy future, he declared. 


Publicity-conscious 


Notuine else published in Tue LuTueran recently - 


has received so much attention in the papers of the other 
churches as the newspaper publicity survey story in the 
issue of September 18. 

“Baptists, who fall far short of most of the major de- 
nominations (in respect to newspaper publicity) should 
do something realistic about a national news bureau,” 
says The United States Baptist this month in comment- 
ing on the Lutheran survey. 

Other churches are expressing similar sentiments. 
Perhaps the newspaper offices of the land are about to 
be deluged with church publicity. The papers will be 
glad to have the material, if it’s news. 


American Lutherans Encouraged 

Conviction that a genuine forward step toward Lu- 
theran unity in America was taken in the A. L. C. and 
U. L. C. conventions last month is expressed in The 
Lutheran Standard, official paper of the American 
Lutheran Church, in the November 9 issue. 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


“Our discussion and action at Detroit with reference 
to relations with the United Lutheran Church were 
prefaced by the glad news that the United Lutheran 
Church at its Omaha convention had overwhelmingly 
approved the Pittsburgh Agreement,” says The Stand- 
ard. 

“At Detroit we accepted the Agreement, fully con- 
vinced that it is in complete harmony with our own 
‘Declaration’ and the Missouri Synod’s ‘Brief Statement.’ 

“We rejoiced over the fact that the United Lutheran 
Church had likewise approved the Pittsburgh Agree- 
ment and saw in that approval an evidence of the 
strength of conservative Lutheranism in that church 
body.” 

The American Lutheran Church is confident that 
within the United Lutheran Church the implications of 
the Pittsburgh Agreement will be heeded generally. 
“We expressed the confidence,’ says The Standard, 
“that the action taken by the United Lutheran Church 
will be reflected in all its official publications, in the 
teachings of its seminaries, in its preaching and instruc- 
tion, and that such action will strengthen the practical 
life and discipline of both our church bodies.” 


Presbyterian Gain 

REPORT on membership of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. for last year shows the largest net gain 
in seventeen years. The total communicant membership 
is 2,021,901, of whom 107,653 were received last year. 
There was also an increase of $1,960,508 in contributions, 
with the per capita giving of the church standing at 
$21.20, an increase of fifty-five cents over the previous 
year. 


Sermon Titles 

As LONG as sermon subjects are a feature of public 
announcements of church services, we will probably be 
in for competition in catchy titles intended to attract 
attention. The church news 
‘section of the Saturday editions 
of most big city papers provides 
a weird assortment of topics. 

A writer in The Watchman- 
Examiner, Baptist weekly, calls 
attention to the interesting 
question of truth in advertising, 
in relation to these sermon- 
subjects. He says sermon titles 
can be classified as: (1) Those 
that tell the truth straight out; 
(2) Those that look interesting, but leave you guessing 
whether the contents will be sweet, sour, or bitter; 
(3) Those that are downright phony, ambiguous, catchy, 
misleading. 

“The obligation to tell the truth in the topic is quite as 
strong as the obligation to tell the truth in the sermon 
itself,” he states. “Be the very best preacher it is pos- 
sible for you to be,” he advises, “and we doubt whether 
it will be necessary for you to rely on catchy themes to 
get a hearing.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutitus 


The Catholic Digest (November 1940) notes approv- 
ingly a synopsis of a book by George Sylvester Viereck, 
“The Seven Against Man.” The title is suggested by the 
writer’s thesis that “seven rebellious spirits have in- 
flicted upon the human mind wounds that may well be 
mortal: Galileo, Luther, Rousseau, Darwin, Marx, 
Freud, Einstein.” Lutherans will be surprised at the 
company Luther is made to keep in this presentation, 
but the reason is stated in Viereck’s summation: “Even 
before Galileo smashed man’s physical universe, Luther 
cleft his moral universe asunder. We paid for the Refor- 
mation with our moral stability. Martin Luther, nailing 
his theses on the Wittenberg church door, wittingly or 
unwittingly destroyed the only universally recognized 
moral authority in the Western World... . Was it sur- 
prising that after Luther had blasted the rock of uni- 
versal faith, spiritual chaos ensued?” Viereck, among 
other activities, is a literary adviser and producer for 
the Nazis’ smoothest article of propaganda in this coun- 
try, Facts in Review, issued by the German Library of 
Information. One wonders if busy George Sylvester uses 
the same kind and quality of reasoning in his propa- 
ganda as appears in his book! 


Items of Casual interest report that: An American 
Committee on European Reconstruction has been or- 
ganized (October 18) “to unite in a common front all 
victims and opponents of Hitler . . . to oppose any 
appeasement of aggressive totalitarianism of any shade.” 
. .. The pressure for national purification has invaded 
Iran. The Iranian Academy has just (November 2) 
launched a crusade to purge the Persian language of 
all words borrowed from foreign sources. . . . Mexico’s 
President Cardenas is considering (November 2) the 
expenditure of $600,000,000 for the establishment of 
fully equipped naval bases for the defense of Mexico’s 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts... . The Maharajah of Pat- 
iala, a Hindu principality, has repudiated Gandhi’s call 
to civil disobedience. Calling his Sikh subjects together 
(November 1), he urged them to fight for England, say- 
ing, “this war is our war no less than Great Britain’s.” 
. . . Brazil has announced (October 29) the closing of 
seventy-eight Japanese schools in the State of Sao Paulo 
during the past year. The authorities seized, among the 
school equipment, maps of the state, photographs and 
Japanese literature which it considered harmful to the 
state... . The conquerors of Norway have decided (No- 
vember 2) to try all members of political parties which 
favor the royal house of Norway before a “people’s 
court.” ... The United States News (November 8 issue) 
reports St. Petersburg, Florida, as having the only 
“drive-in” church in the U.S. A. Those attending sit in 
their cars and listen to the service by the aid of loud 
speakers. “They honk their horns once for ‘Amen’ and 
twice for ‘Hallelujah’.” 


The Recent action by our administration to segregate 
Negroes in the military forces of the nation has roused 
serious protests against the movement as an unworthy 
racial discrimination. A mass meeting in Harlem was 
naturally to be expected, but the opposition also suc- 
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ceeded in staging large protest meetings in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Boston, Wilmington, Del., and many other places, 
under the auspices of the Citizens’ Non-Partisan Com- 
mittee for Equal Rights in Defense. The protests owe 
their force to the racial consciousness of the Negroes, 
which has greatly increased since the World War, to the 
deliberate cultivation of class, color and racial distinc- 
tions throughout the world,-especially during the last 
decade. Under ordinary conditions the Negroes would 
naturally prefer their own organizations in the army, 
and take a pride in them as they did in the World War. 
The present tension within our own country has simply 
sharpened edgy nerves and rubbed prejudices to the 
quick. Consequently the practical, common-sense: value 
of the division proposed receives no intelligent con- 
sideration. 


Word From Tokyo (October 25) clearly indicates one 
of the major weaknesses of totalitarian technique. That 
weakness has been forced upon the attention of the gov- 
ernment by no less a person that General Elki Tojo, 
Japan’s Minister of War, in a plea that the Cabinet take 
steps to improve the national morale, inasmuch as 
“petty and unnecessary interference by the government 
has depressed the people” by meddling “in trivial mat- 
ters of the national life.” To this plea General Tojo 
added a demand for “invigoration of the national spirit 
and brightening of the popular mind.” The situation 
must be serious indeed, for the Cabinet immediately 
acknowledged that in their concern over national 
economy they “had been unnecessarily strict in reg- 
ulating the livelihood and amusements of the people.” 
Japan’s experience is not unique. Such a reaction is 
bound to follow the subjection of a people to the un- 
fettered control of a clique or an individual, no matter 
how indispensable they or he may seem. 


Jewish Life, a weekly journal issued in Russian and 
English at Harbin, Manchuria, has been studying the 
records of the World War with interesting results. It 
has discovered that the Jewish population of the twenty- 
seven nations involved in the World War numbered 
15,000,000, of whom 1,500,000, or 10 per cent, found their 
way into the military ranks. Of the 100,000 Jews in the 
German army, 29,875 were decorated for meritorious 
service, 900 receiving the Iron Cross, first class, and four 
being honored with the rare Prussian gold medal; 23,000 
were promoted to non-commissioned posts, and 2,000, not 
including the medical corps, held commissions in the 
German army, all for signal service; 200 Jews became 
air pilots. This is a rare record, unless commissions and 
medals were handed out with disgraceful promiscuity, 
especially since before the World War no Jew had been 
allowed to hold a commission. In the same war the 
Australians had as commander-in-chief a Jew, Sir John 
Monash, and the Italian and French armies had a num- 
ber of Jewish generals. But “other times other man- 
ners”; the Vichy government has just decreed (Novem- 
ber 1) that no Jews will be allowed in the French ranks, 
and that holds good in the armies of other nations in- 
fected by the anti-Semitic disease. 
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A Boston professor tells the story of the home of an 
aged couple in southern Maine that burned to the 
ground. The fire wiped out all their earthly possessions 
except the land on which their small house and barn 
stood. The pastor of their rural church went through 
the parish and raised enough money to rebuild what 
had been destroyed by the fire. Before the house and 
barn were finished it was discovered that there would 
be money left over. The pastor asked the woman 
whether there was something additional she might espe- 
cially prefer in the house, something that she had always 
wanted to have but could never afford. 

With brightening eyes the answer was immediately 
forthcoming. “In my old house for years I stood work- 
ing over my kitchen sink and facing a blank wall. Could 
you put a window above the sink so that as I work I 
can look out upon that magnificent view of the White 
Mountains?” The window was put above the sink. 
Then she could go about her daily drudgeries with a 
view of the eternal hills. 

It makes a difference what windows we look through. 
Life takes on new meaning as we have windows for the 
spirit to look out upon vistas of the eternal. 

The apostle Paul is an excellent spiritual guide for 
us in the practice of gratitude in troublesome times. 
Writing to his spiritual sons and daughters in the faith 
at Ephesus, when dictatorship was the rule in a world 
that seemed to be fashioned upon the theory that might 
makes right, Paul looked out of his Roman prison win- 
dow with poised spirit and grateful heart and admon- 
ished his fellow believers to keep up courage and prac- 
tice the spiritual discipline of giving thanks to God. 

Thanksgiving is a window with an outward and up- 
ward look. The challenge of religious devotion is the 
quickening of the nonchalant, disinterested person into 
a grateful person, the kind of person that God seeks to 
worship Him as set forth in the last verse of the fiftieth 
Psalm: “Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me: and to him 
that ordereth his conversation aright will I show the 
salvation of God.” 

The spirit of Thanksgiving is not a characteristic spirit 
of us moderns. The medieval theologians classified the 
most heinous, the mostly deadly sins as seven in num- 
ber. They left out ingratitude. It may be classified as 
the eighth deadly sin. Samuel Johnson once said, “It is 
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Human Vision’s Needed Attribute for Happiness 


By Dr. LLoyp M. KELLER, Baltimore, Md. 


too little considered that men need to be re- 
minded rather than informed.” 


America’s Thanksgiving Heritage 

Thanksgiving in a very real and unique 
sense is America’s most significant national 
holiday. It surpasses in importance Indepen- 
dence Day, which it antedates, because it is the 
most predominantly religious of all our na- 
tional celebrations. Born, cradled and reared 
in prayer our nation has its roots in Christian 
faith. It is a day for the acknowledgment of 
our selfdependence. 

In the fall of 1492, a Spanish Admiral stepped out of 
his boat which had been his rather uncertain home for 
several months on an uncharted Atlantic, and knelt 
upon the shore of a new land to give thanks to God for 
the realization of his cherished dream. 

The Jamestown settlement in 1607 was a child of faith 
and prayer. One of the first acts of the 10 colonists after 
landing was the gathering of all for prayer and thanks- 
giving to God for the completion of a hazardous voyage. 

In 1620 our Pilgrim Fathers in search of freedom of 
conscience landed at Plymouth Bay on a Saturday after- 
noon. Early the next morning those hundred odd 
pioneers gathered in the Mayflower for a meeting of 
prayer and of Thanksgiving. The covenant which they 
drew up in that little ship gave homage to God, ex- 
pressed faith in Him, and pledged allegiance to His 
Church. 

Upon the foundations laid by these colonists our 
American government was built. The United States of 
America was cradled in the atmosphere of gratitude, of 
appreciation of Divine Guidance and Divine provision 
for man. | 


“Ay, call it holy ground— 
The soil where first they trod. 
They left unstained what there they found: 
Freedom to worship God.” 


They took the wind in their faces and discovered the 
qualities of living that make for fullness of life. 

The first National Pilgrim Thanksgiving service sug- 
gests to us certain characteristics of the grateful heart. 


Gratitude Has the Element of Courage in It 


Courage is an element in grateful living which has 
been lost by so many in these recent years. How we 
need men and women of courage to stand up to life 
these days! Courage is needed in the church to face the 
problem of indifference to spiritual values. The call is 
for the courage of righteousness in business to face ruth- 
less competition and unfair methods of trade. We need 
men of courage in government to work for justice, peace, 
and brotherhood in these changing times. We need cit- 
izens of courage to accept democratic responsibility and 
keep their heads to stand four square against sinister 
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moods of national hysteria, class antagonism and racial 
hate. ,We need men and women of courage and moral 
fiber to save the home from dissolution. 

The Mayflower could have been tucked away in a cor- 
ner of the Queen Mary. But the men and women who 
came over in that little wooden boat were men and 
women of steel. They had courage. It took courage and 
conviction to make their dream of freedom of conscience, 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship come true. We 
are partakers of that heritage. It will require no less 
courage and conviction to retain it in our great land. 

We stood one day at Plymouth Rock, where the Pil- 
grims landed. Before us lay that secure harbor where 
101 souls came in a little wooden ship to find a haven 
for human freedom. We stood by the statue of a friendly 
Indian, Massasoit, and were reminded that not all the 
Indians along that harbor were friendly. We stood by 
the monument where have been gathered together the 
bones of forty-six of those 101 settlers who died that 
first winter from cold, hunger, and illness. We wor- 
shiped in the Pilgrim church on the hill that marked 
that first little log church, one of the first buildings 
erected. As we meditated we were reminded of that 
first Thanksgiving service in 1621 attended by ninety 
friendly Indians and the fifty-five Pilgrim settlers that 
were left. We thought how those stern, serious, pious 
Pilgrims faced the future with courage and gave thanks 
for the twenty-seven acres which had been cleared and 
the harvest of corn and barley and peas which confirmed 
that “while the earth remaineth seed time and harvest 
shall not fail.” 

They Had Courage 

We may accuse the Pilgrim Fathers of austerity, 
bigotry, and logical inconsistency in some of their ways 
of behavior. But they were not soft. We could never 
accuse them of lacking courage. Theirs was courage 
born of a vivid sense of God and an eager desire to do 
His will. Theirs was discipline from within. 


“Courage does not lie 
In dying for a cause. To die 
Is only giving. 
Courage is to feel 
The daily daggers of persistent steel 
And keep on living.” 


“A man of courage is also full of faith,” said Cicero. 
Courage grows out of conviction. A man of conviction 
is a man of faith. We cannot do right unless we have 
convictions about what is right. 

A recent book on practical living suggests the follow- 
ing as “A Modern Man’s Ten Commandments”: Keep a 
growing edge; cultivate an enquiring spirit; participate 
full in life; retain the play spirit; work with a heart; see 
facts clearly; cultivate mutuality; develop a healthy sex 
love; develop capacity for loyalty; and finally commit 
yourself to the Supreme Reality. 

The Ten Commandments of the Old Testament began 
with God—“I am the Lord Thy God; Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” In the old Ten Command- 
ments God comes first and determines all the rest. In 
this modern substitute, God comes last and the question 
that remains is whether this term “Supreme Reality” is 
anything more than a blind cosmic force—a god who is 
just as helpless as man is. 

This modern tendency to emphasize what one can do 
to improve himself, and to become increasingly vague 
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about God’s help, touches the nerve of our weakness. 
There was deep conviction in the Pilgrims’ faith. They 
were sure about God. They acknowledged their de- 
pendence upon Him. They didn’t talk much about lib- 
erty but they believed in it. 

It is a heritage we need to guard and preserve, for, as 
we look out upon the world today, we find that wher- 
ever the state has interfered with the free life of the 
church, wherever the privilege of worship has been cur- 
tailed, wherever the right to worship God according to 
the dictates of individual conscience has been forbidden, 
where God has been ignored in the lives of men and 
women, there precious individual liberties have been 
abolished by state decrees. 

Another international catastrophe reminds us that our 
only help lies in going down deep to great fundamentals 
of life. When the constitution of our country uses the 
phrases, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, it is 
suggesting fundamental things essential to the endur- 
ance of mankind. No civilization can continue without 
them. Mankind must have profound faith in the essen- 
tial goodness of life and the confidence that goodness 
can and will ultimately triumph. 

These essentials of present-day civilization the world 
is failing to provide. Our crucial problem is how to 
attain them. Fascism and naziism and communism are 
desperate expedients to attain values by means of the 
technique of totalitarian government. But man-made 
gods will never suffice. 


The One Sufficient Master 

For the knowledge that we need we must turn to 
someone who by results has proved his mastery over 
life, and who, by his continuing power over the souls of 
men, has proved his profound understanding of human 
nature and his ability to satisfy its deepest needs. 

There is that one redemptive figure, that pioneer of 
life, that Master of living who had held Paul steady, and 
gave him his grateful heart, Jesus Christ. He challenges 
us to try his knowledge, and understanding, and way of 
life. By the same force that He gripped the apostle’s 
soul, he would grip ours. To Him we must turn and 
His way we must follow if we are to preserve civilization 
and our cherished individual freedom. 

The editor of Life two weeks before our recent pres- 
idential election wrote an excellent editorial on the 
American voter’s responsibility as a citizen. He de- 
clared that the citizen who did not cast his ballot in this 
election was a traitor to the Republic because the high- 
est values-of human life are at stake today. But note this 
sentence in that editorial, “Surely for the reinvigoration 
of our ideals it is not to the ballot box we must go but 
rather to church and to work.” We would add that the 
unthankful person is a traitor to the Republic and the 
Kingdom. 

The election is past. The Republic still stands. The 
challenge remains to preserve the best of our national 
heritage as Christian citizens. With the same force of 
deliberate judgment we declare that it is the patriotic 
and religious duty of every Christian citizen to go to 
church and give thanks for our rich heritage and to 
dedicate oneself anew to its preservation. 

To thank is to serve. To be grateful is to be useful. 
The test of our gratitude is the degree to which we ded- 
icate our powers and our willingness to get under the 
yoke and help carry a corner of the world’s burden. 
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Strictly Personal 


THE LUTHERAN 


Staff Writer A. J. Traver Passes on Remarks Heard at Omaha 


PRESIDENT OLAFSEN of our new constituent synod 
representing the Icelanders was received with approval 
by the convention-weary delegates every time he took 
the floor. In accounting for the application of his synod 
for membership he disclaimed any “high-pressure meth- 
ods” on our part, but said that the U. L. C. A. leaders 
had been “just their natural, charming selves.” He hoped 
through this new relationship that “the stamina of isola- 
tion would be changed into the stamina of united effort.” 
In behalf of his language he surprised the delegates by 
saying that an understanding of Icelandic was necessary 
to a basic knowledge of English and that a number of 
the leading American universities have introduced 
courses in Icelandic that will be required for advanced 
degrees in English. Icelandic contains the real begin- 
nings of what is now English, the linguistic specialists 
inform us. 

When Attorney-General Johnson, greeting the con- 
vention, included among his boasts for his state that it 
was the “butter center of America” Judge Henninger 
could be excused for remarking in reply that “the rep- 
resentative of Nebraska certainly knew how to spread 
it on thick.” The learned judge was also guilty of tell- 
ing about the delegate he had heard refusing to take 
coffee that morning at breakfast “for fear it would keep 
him awake during the sessions.” 


A Useful Memorial 


President J. C. Hershey of the host synod presented a 
gavel with the head made from a walnut tree on the 
homestead of J. Sterling Morton, founder of Arbor Day, 
and the handle from a tree on the ranch of Buffalo Bill. 
President Knubel remarked that, in the Buffalo Bill tra- 
dition, he would use the gavel to keep the wild men of 
the convention under control. 

Dr. P. D. Brown, chairman of the Committee on Ref- 
erence and Counsel for the convention, spoke to Dr. 
Knubel on his re-election as president on the first ballot. 
Included in the poetic prose of his extemporaneous 
tribute were the following phrases—“utter devotion, 
consecration, fairness, profound insight, steadfast faith, 
exemplary character.” To preside over the destiny of a 
great church for twenty-two years, and to have at the 
end of that period its confidence and devotion, is a 
record that speaks for itself. Add the testimony of Dr. 
Greever, who himself shares this popular approval, “I 
could ask no greater joy than to be in service with Dr. 
Knubel.” 

President H. J. Pflum of the Board of American Mis- 
sions set the thinking processes of the delegates in 
motion by reminding them that it is frequently neces- 
sary to contest zoning restrictions against church build- 
ings. Why? “The majority of our voters are no longer 
members of the Christian Church.” 

Heiby Ungerer, Esq., had the courage to ask a ques- 
tion that frequently arises in the minds of the mere 
men of the church: “Why put such an unusual garb on 
our deaconesses? Why not a modern instead of a 
medieval garb?” Deaconess Anna Ebert, Directing Sis- 


ter of the Philadelphia Motherhouse, was fully a match 
for the inquirer: She said, “If any woman desires to 
serve full time in the church, the garb will not prevent.” 
As to the differences in garb, depending upon the 
Motherhouse from which the deaconess comes, she 
called attention to the differences in the garb of nurses 
from different hospitals. “It makes identification easy.” 
She spoke of the economy of the garb, its protection to 
the lone woman worker, its honorable history, and finally 
of the overwhelming vote for the garb whenever the 
question is referred to the sisterhood. As Dr. Knubel 
remarked, “It is hard to argue with the women.” Cer- 
tainly Sister Anna’s very brief but convincing response 
was equivalent to moving and carrying the previous 
question. 


War Is Anti-Bible 


Dr. Fred W. Cropp of the American Bible Society 
startled the convention by calling attention to the same 
problem in Bible publication’ and distribution as in 
Lutheran foreign missions. The war has cut off three- 
fourths of the financial support. The formerly strong 
societies of Britain, Scotland and the Netherlands are 
unable to continue work. 

When the representatives of the seminaries rallied 
against the report of the Commission on Theological 
Education, someone rose to remark that the commission 
had done more in two minutes to unite the seminaries 
than the Church had done in twenty years. 

Whoever made the following statement had a genius 
for clarity: “It would not be possible to take out any 
sector of the Calendar of Causes and do the full will 
of God.” 

Chairman Trexler of the Committee on Army and 
Navy Work noted the change in preparation for the spir- 
itual care of enlisted men. No organizations, like the 
Y. M.C. A. or K. of C., and no civilian chaplains, like 
the camp pastors of the World War days, will be given 
permission to work in the camps. The chaplains will be 
in charge of religious work, and of that work exclu- 
sively. They will not be recreational leaders, etc. He 
said, “No commanding officer can assign any duty to a 
chaplain that could not properly be assigned to a pastor.” 

The confusing action on the Pittsburgh Articles had 
everybody more or less dizzy. Seemingly the delegates 
all had a bone to pick with at least one of the three 
articles as it stood. But practically all the delegates 
could vote for the articles as they were interpreted by 
the President. All are now agreed that the relationships 
between the general bodies of Lutherans in America 
can best be cultivated by co-operation in the fellowship 
of service. It was interesting to note the agreement be- 
tween the representatives of the United Danish Lu- 
theran Church andthe Augustana Synod on this point. 
President Carlson of the Danish Church said in his 
greetings, “We already have pulpit fellowship without 
official authority. We are not interested in theses.” 
President Bersell of the Augustana Synod said, “They 
wrote enough theses in the sixteenth century. ... Now 
the question is, What can we do together?” 


‘ 
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-Let’s Look at the Facts 


Graphic Statistics 
By the Rev. Edward JT. Horn, Ill 


A HUNDRED years ago there were not enough pastors 
for the Lutheran congregations of America. There were 
500 pastors for every 1,000 congregations. 

As our church established its theological seminaries, 
the supply has gradually caught up with the demand. 
Today there are thirteen pastors for every seventeen 
congregations. There are twenty-six times as many 
Lutheran pastors in 1940 as in 1840, and seventeen times 
as many congregations. During the hundred years, the 
size of the average congregation has almost trebled. 


GROWTH OF CONGREGATIONS 
AND PASTORS 


Teese Ae eles eB le stele beds, 
cal MOTD RRRTT TRTET 
MAGEE MERGE Ti? 
each symbol represents |,000 
congregations or pastors 


The United Lutheran Church has always maintained 
a high standard of education for its pastors. A recent 
survey showed that 82 per cent of the ministers of the 
United Lutheran Church had college training followed 
by a three-year theological seminary course. This was 
the highest average for any major church group in 
America. 

In the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 69% had 
both college and seminary training; in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, 68%; the Episcopal Church, 62%; the Con- 
gregational Church, 52%; Northern Baptist, 36%; Meth- 
odist Episcopal, 25%. Recent raising of standards already 
high will result in a few years in a ministry in the 
United Lutheran Church which is 100% college and 
seminary trained. 


AN EDUCATED MINISTRY 
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Churches have been built in anticipation of larger 
increases in membership than have been realized. Fig- 
ures for 1890 show that at that time Methodist and 
Episcopal churches had two and one-half seats for every 
member; Baptists and Presbyterians, three and one- 
fourth seats per member; Universalists, five per mem- 
ber. Lutherans had one and one-half seats per member, 
and Roman Catholics one-half seat. Today we believe 
it is wiser to schedule additional services when congre- 
gations overflow existing seating capacity rather than 
make unnecessarily heavy investment in buildings. 


SEATING CAPACITY [890 
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Among Ourselves 
Our National Debt 


OnE who lives on his emotions is a revolting spectacle; 
one who has no emotions is a walking corpse. 

Many of our adult feelings have had a continuous 
development from childhood days. That is the case with 
our reactions to many holidays. Take Thanksgiving Day, 
for instance. As small children, we were willing to go 
through the forms of giving thanks for blessings we 
really considered our due, for the sake of the holiday 
dinner that followed. As we grew older, a one-hour 
church service was felt to be a marked improvement on 
a whole day of classroom toil. Therefore we gave thanks. 
Came the football age; we expressed the proper senti- 
ments, yet we felt a secret, half-guilty gratitude that 
God had provided a holiday on which our team could 
battle its way to victory. 

Many people stop growing at that point. In other 
cases, a growing appreciation of the fatherhood of God 
and a deepening patriotism combine to send us to the 
church for public expression of our inexpressible grat- 
itude. Our emotional reaction has grown from delight 
in mere surface pleasures to a joyous dedication to the 
future of our country. 

How different it is from the story of Armistice Day. 

At eleven o’clock, November 11, 1918, I was in a pub- 
lic high school. As the bells began to ring, our instructor 
said, brokenly, “It is the Armistice. Let us pray the 
Lord’s Prayer.” We experienced a surging thankfulness 
to the Father Who had made an end to horror. Democ- 
racy was safe; the price had been paid. 

I soon had a chance to see for myself what a price had 
been paid. When Captain Hughes Mearns, the father of 
my best friend, was made morale officer at Walter Reed 
Hospital, I spent two summers there. Emma and I were 
allowed to roam about and make friends with the “boys” 
as we pleased. I know now that Captain Mearns ex- 
pected our childlike interest to have a healing effect on 
some of them. We came to know the blind boys who 
were learning to weave gay patterns they would never 
see. We turned the pages of library books for men with 
no arms. We loved the legless boy who cheered the 
others by swinging around the Red Cross recreation 
room on his hand, boasting, “I’m a better monkey than 
my ancestors!” These we knew. There were others 
we could not see. 

The price was high, but if any of them paid it grudg- 
ingly, we never knew it. Please God I may not have to 
return to that hospital and see those men again till 
America has paid her debt to them. This is our real 
National Debt. 

The parents who teach their children the kind of 
patriotism that will not rest till America is the noblest 
nation under heaven, have begun payment on this debt. 

The citizens who are turning a newly critical eye on 
the problems of government, with a view to constructive 
action, are paying another installment. 

When as a nation we conduct our affairs in a way 
that will advance international justice and goodwill, as 
well as national gain, we can call the debt “Paid in Full.” 


THE LUTHERAN 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Nasty Nice 


SomETIMES a speech or a scene from a movie lingers 
in your memory long after you have forgotten the plot. 

I seem to remember somewhat vaguely that in “Gold- 
rush Maisie” Ann Sothern, who turned out to have a 
heart of gold, was mixed up with some dust-bowl 
refugees and a most unpleasant young man. What I 
shall never forget is the soulful look of gratitude with 
which she remarked to her misanthropic companion, 
“You’ve been awfully nice to me—in a nasty sort of 
way.” 

Disckivd that describe a lot of your acquaintances? 
Not you or me, but people we know. “Awfully nice—in 
a nasty sort of way.” Really, it’s perfect. 

Most of us have that uncomfortable thing, a con- 
science. It keeps us from doing a lot of things that we 
want to do and drives us into doing a lot of things we 
don’t want to do. But it can’t make us like it. We will 
do what we have to do, or refrain from something else, 
but in our make-up a little sulking is a sop to the bad 
child. 

Very few adults are quite grown up. Most of us are 
just as childish inside as when we wore pig-tails and 
“short pants.” We still feel that we are, or should be, 
the center of the universe. Everything that comes into 
our minds sifts through an ego-packed filter. Our own 
desires are the most important things in the world. 

We have acquired through the church and through 
public opinion certain standards by which to judge our 
conduct. We would not refuse food to a hungry person. 
We would not refuse to contribute to worthy charities. 
Indeed, we would not even refuse to run errands and 
wait on anyone who had the right to ask such service. 

We would end by doing the nice thing, but there is no 
law to keep us from doing it in a nasty sort of way. We 
have to do our duty, but we do not have to like it. 

Of course, there is also the other crowd of people: 
the ones who are nasty in a nice way. We who are in 
this group are so fundamentally selfish that we can twist 
almost any situation into a pattern that will please us, 
yet allow us to keep face with ourselves and the world. 
There is always some highly moral reason why things 
should be done as we wish. We would be horrified to 
have anyone suggest that we were seeking our own 
advantage. Our motives, or the ones we acknowledge, 
are always the purest imaginable. 

You see, I have included myself in both groups. The 
reason for that is that I want to be tactful and spare 
your feelings, in case you recognize yourself in either. 
What? You aren’t there either? Well, perhaps we both 
need to have our eyes opened. 

None of us finds a person with no likes or dislikes, 
no desires of any kind, very interesting company. We 
want to be more than mirrors that reflect what is held 
before us, with no personal reaction. On the other hand, 
we want to give back to life more, not less, than we get 
from it. If we look at the world in an egotistical fashion, 
we will either sulk when things do not suit us, or scheme 
to make them suit. We will be trying to get more than 
we give, and we will be the poorer. 
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_ We Prepare to Give Thanks 


Mrs. Lathrop Looks at the Holiday from Several Sides 


Marx and I have been to the “Five and Ten,” buying 
favors for our Thanksgiving dinner. He had quite a 
time deciding between black candy baskets trimmed in 
orange and “poppers.” Both were two for five, so the 
price did not enter in. He finally made his choice on the 
basis of durability. The baskets could be used again 
next year, the “poppers” could not. 

After the purchase was finally made, we wandered 
about the store. I have never lost my childhood enjoy- 
ment of shopping in one of these big stores. It is such 
fun to know that there is nothing in the place you could 
not buy, if you made up your mind to it. Indeed, there 
is nothing that gives me delusions of grandeur more 
quickly than a spree at the “Five and Dime.” 

One thing bothered me, however, and has been bother- 
ing me ever since. They were selling really cunning 
children’s dresses for sixty-nine cents. They were of 
sturdy cotton shantung, attractively styled and well put 
together. 

My first thought was, “What a bargain!” I started to 
look them over more carefully with the idea of buying 
one for Joan. Then I looked again. This time I remem- 
bered a book Mark had brought from the school library, 
“The Story of Cotton.” I saw colored men and women 
cultivating the cotton plants and picking the “wool” 
under a blazing southern sun. I thought of the factory 
workers who made the cotton cloth and the women who 
cut and stitched the dress in some East Side back room, 
the wholesaler who had to get his profit, and the man- 
agement of the chain of stores, as well as the pretty girl 
behind the counter. They all had to get a share of the 
retail price, sixty-nine cents. How would it be divided? 


Then I laughed at myself for taking too seriously the 
things I read. I reminded myself of the people whose 
living conditions have been so much improved by being 
able to buy things cheaply in these modern stores. 

There must have been a far-away look in my eye, for 
Mark pulled at my sleeve. “Come on,” he urged, “if 
you're not going to buy a dress for Joan, let’s go look 
at the toys.” 


We looked at the toys, but my mind has kept coming 
back to the problem. Round and round it goes, like the 
well-known squirrel in a cage. Somewhere there is an 
answer to questions about this man-made modern world. 

National holidays always make me slightly neurotic, 
according to sophisticated standards. When national 
hymns are sung, I try to be reasonable and trace my 
tight throat and watery eyes to habit patterns formed 
during the last war. Alas! It doesn’t help. My emotions 
continue to run away with me. I want Mark and Joan 
to live in a place where they can “bring forth the whole- 
some fruits of life.” I want them to be free to grow to 
the top of their powers, and I know that America is the 
best place in the world for them to do it. Freedom 
doesn’t mean much till you see others without it. For 
me Thanksgiving Day is a real spiritual experience. 

I am trying to make it a real experience for the small 
fry, too. Hence the special favors for our family dinner. 
Children understand what they can see. You may say, 


“This is a special occasion,” and have it mean little. 
Decorations, no matter how inexpensive, show that it 
is different. 

Mark selected the favors and Joan is making more of 
her fancy paper doilies. When she finds she can do 
something, she does it over and over. I will be glad when 
place cards, rather than doilies become the order of the 
day. 

She embarrassed me yesterday. We were talking to 
Mrs. Stewart, Sr., Harry Stewart’s mother, in front of 
the drug store. We were hearing in great detail the plans 
for a Stewart family party. I myself had just noticed 
that no church service was on the scheduled list of 
activities, when Joan spoke up. “You’re going to church, 
aren’t you?” she asked. 

“Why, no,’ Mrs. Stewart answered, coloring, “I am 
going to be too busy to get to church, I’m afraid.” 

“Well, what do you think Thanksgiving is for?” asked 
my daughter, in such a tone of innocent inquiry that I 
could not bring myself to say the conventional words 
of reproof. 

Mrs. Stewart laughed confusedly, “Your daughter is 
a regular little missionary, isn’t she? Do you teach her 
that at home?” 

“She is young enough to believe everything she 
hears,” I replied, laughing. Still laughing, we parted. 

“T thought she would never stop talking,” said Joan, 
as we moved on. “My feet are cold.” 

“T am glad you didn’t say that to her,” I replied, in a 
casual tone. “Older folks have feelings that may be hurt, 
if children are rude.” 

“I know. You told me that when I didn’t want to 
shake hands with Miss Minnie one day. But I didn’t 
hurt her feelings today, did 1? She did laugh funny.” 

“T don’t think her feelings were hurt this time; but 
how would it be if you asked Daddy and me any ques- 
tions about what grown-ups do? We will explain, if we 
can, and no feelings will be hurt. Don’t you think that 
would be a good idea?” 

I hope I handled the situation the right way. I do not 
want to spoil her childlike directness, because I feel so 
strongly that more of it is what the world so sorely 
needs. On the other hand, she has to learn to live with 
other people. She must learn a little tact. 

But being tactful won’t cut the bread for my turkey 
stuffing. Only direct action will do that. En avant! 


Naughty 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


Tue girls who got the banner 

In our own Sunday school, 

Just smirk and act so snooty. 

That’s not the Golden 
Rule. 
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The Judge Who Knitted 


In Caasar, on the west coast of Africa, an important 
gathering was taking place in a forest clearing. All the 
chiefs of the district were there, dressed in every color 
of the rainbow; their men stood about them, all with 
loaded guns and swords at their sides. 

Between armed guards there came a plain little 
woman, simply dressed; a factory girl from Scotland 
who had become one of the greatest of missionaries— 
Mary Slessor, known to all Calabar as “Ma.” A chair 
had been set for her in the center of the gathering; but 
first she went from group to group, laughing and jesting 
to lessen the tension; for this was a serious “palaver,” 
to which the chiefs had come to have a dispute adjusted. 
Presently she sat down in the chair and started knitting. 
She had found that nothing helped to quell excitement 
among the hostile groups so much as to watch the quiet, 
steady motion of the needles. Besides, it kept her hands 
from shaking! 

All day she sat hearing evidence, now and then asking 
a question. The men were used to only one square meal 
a day, and nobody but Mary felt the need of food. Night 
came, and torches were lit. At last she called on an old 
chief to sum up the evidence. Then she gave her ver- 
dict, which was accepted with cheers, and ratified with 
the native oath of the blood covenant. 

No formal authority had been given her to settle vexed 
questions among the tribes—nothing but their confidence 
in her friendly sincerity and sound common sense. 
Witchcraft, murder, tribal war, poison ordeals, theft, 
abandonment of twins—any hour of the day or night she 
might be summoned by the familiar cry, “Run, Ma, 
run!” to prevent or punish one of these. Sometimes, 
when one had word that a palaver was beginning and 
feared she could not get there in time, “she would seize 
a large sheet of paper, and scribble some words—any 
words—upon it and add some splashes of sealing-wax 
to make it look important. This she would despatch by 
a swift runner to the chiefs, and by the time they had 
discussed the official-looking document, which none of 
them could read, she would come on the scene and allay 
the excitement and settle the dispute.” 

When Mary Slessor first went out, no European nation 
owned Calabar. With the later extension of British in- 
fluence, the protectorate of Nigeria was formed, which 
included the Calabar district. Knowing her influence 
with the people, the government decided to invest her 
with the official powers of a magistrate. She accepted 
the appointment, but utterly rejected the offer of a 
salary. Her assumption of formal authority did not affect 
the originality of her methods. “I have seen her get up,” 
said a government official, “and box the ears of a chief 
because he continued to interrupt after being warned 
to be quiet. The act caused the greatest amusement to 
the other chiefs.” 

Her decisions always favored the rights of women and 
children against cruel or oppressive treatment; but she 
was not hard-hearted toward the men. When she had 
imposed a fine and the culprits had no money, she would 
take them to her house and give them work to raise the 
amount. While they worked, she talked to them; and 
many a new ideal was wakened in those dark minds by 
her words. “When Ma Slessor presided,” it was said, 
“her Master was beside her, and His Spirit guided her.” 


THE LUTHERAN 


Saeed ‘Scale 


Psalm 87:7 


“My God, the spring of all my joys, 
The life of my delights, 
The glory of my brightest days, 
And comfort of my nights. 


All my springs are in thee. 


“In darkest shades, if He appear, 
My dawning is begun; 

He is my soul’s bright morning star, 
And He my rising sun.”—Isaac Watts. 


* * * 


Thou hast given a banner to them that fear thee, that 


it may be displayed because of the truth. 
Psalm 60: 4 


“Tt floateth like a banner 
Before God’s host unfurled; 
It shineth like a beacon 
Above the darkling world; 
It is the chart and compass 
That o’er life’s surging sea, 
%Mid mists and rocks and quicksands, 
Still guides, O Christ, to. Thee.”—-W. W. How. 


* * * 


Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though 
now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. I Peter 1:8 

“I see Thee not, I hear Thee not, 
Yet art Thou oft with me; 


And death has ne’er so dear a spot 
As where I meet with Thee.”—Ray Palmer. 


* * * 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 
Psalm 91; 1 


“And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed around 
our incompleteness— 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


* * * 


Redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
Ephesians 5: 16 


“So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away?”—Thomas Carlyle. 


* * * 


The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them. Psalm 34:7 


“Go face the fire at sea, or the cholera in your friend’s 
house, or the burglar in your own, or what danger lies 
in the way of duty, knowing you are guarded by the 
cherubim of Destiny.”—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


* * * 


I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
to him. II Timothy 1; 12 


“Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny; 
Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.” 
—F. W. H. Myers. 
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The Moslem loves to repeat the many beautiful names 
of Allah, like golden beads strung on a cord. It is not 
amiss for us to give our Father many names of love, each 
one expressing some phase of His goodness to us. But 
unless He is the core and center of our life, these praises 
are mere bubbles on the surface. Our inmost springs of 
motive and desire must be in Him. 


A banner is a standard, and a standard is something 
to follow and live up to. So it is very fitting to give this 
name to God’s Word. But no banner, or beacon, or chart 
and compass, can be of any use to those who do not fol- 
low it. The truth must not only be displayed, but 
obeyed, if it is to mean anything to us or to the world. 


There used to be a saying that “Seeing is believing.” 
Nobody, surely, could say that now, since the radio 
with its viewless power has become part of our daily 
life. We have our favorite programs and performers; 
not having seen, we are really attached to them. Prob- 
ably we never shall see them; but He Whom “having not 
seen, we love,” has promised that we shall see Him some 
day—“face to face.” 


“Shelter” is a precious word in these days. Perhaps 
more people have been deprived of shelter in the past 
year than ever before in such a space of time; and none 
has ever needed it more sorely. To them, a shelter is 
any place where they can hide from death, or begin life 
anew. Yet sadder is the plight of a shelterless heart in 
a world of temptation and grief. How safe a dwelling it 
may find in the “secret place of the Most High”! 


The less worthwhile it seems to do things, the more 
worthwhile it is. This is no mere paradox; it is simple 
common sense. If the days are evil, so much more need 
to work for a better day. Even now, when the times 
seem so out of joint, they are not as bad as they were 
when Paul wrote to the Ephesians. It is a wonderful 
time for Christ’s followers to witness for Him. 


Someone has said, “We are all immortal till our work 
is done.” This does not mean we cannot throw our lives 
or usefulness away. Christ Himself refused to presume 
on the help of angels when He did not need it. But “in 
the way of duty” we are surely guarded. God has no 
purpose to be deprived of our service here till He is 
ready to grant us promotion. 


Paul did not say, “I know what I have believed.” He 
did know that, but he knew it because He knew the 
One Who had given him that truth. It was not a fact, 
but a Person, whom he met on the road to Damascus, 
and who changed everything for him. Said another great 
Jew—Dr. Edward Steiner—“When one meets Jesus of 
Nazareth, there is no way back; there are new marching 
orders, and they call ‘Forward ” 
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IT Will Not Doubt 


I wit not doubt, though all my ships at sea 
Come drifting home with broken masts and sails; 
I shall believe the Hand which never fails 
From seeming evil worketh good for me; 
And though I weep because those sails are battered, 
Still will I cry, while my best hopes lie shattered, 
“T trust in Thee.” 


I will not doubt, though all my prayers return 
Unanswered from the still, white Realm above; 
I shall believe it is an all-wise Love 
Which has refused those things for which I yearn; 
And though at times I cannot keep from grieving, 
Yet the pure ardor of my fixed believing 
Undimmed shall burn.—Anon. 


Advice from an Early Christian 


SEEK God stripped of transitory display, possessed of 
what is really thine own—faith in God, confession unto 
Him Who suffered, and goodwill towards men. For 
these are the most precious of all possessions. . . . To 
condemn frugality through stupid luxury, what a huge 
error! The Lord of the Universe ate from a common 
bowl and took a basin and washed His disciples’ feet 
girded with a towel—He, the lowly God! He asked to 
drink of a Samaritan woman who drew water in an 
earthenware vessel from a well. He made use, not 
luxury, His aim. In food, clothing, furniture, we should 
follow such a Christian disposition as is serviceable and 
suitable to our age and pursuits. It becomes those who 
are the servants of the one true God to exhibit in fur- 
niture and dress the tokens of one beautiful life. 

—Clement of Alexandria (A. D. 200). 


“Which Temple Ye Are” 


SLOWLY, through all the universe, that temple of God 
is being built. Wherever, in any world, a soul, by free- 
willed obedience, catches the fire of God’s likeness, it is 
set into the growing walls, a living stone. When, in your 
hard fight, in your tiresome drudgery, or in your terrible 
temptation, you catch the purpose of your being, and 
give yourself to God, and so give Him the chance to give 
Himself to you, your life, a living stone, is taken up 
and set into that growing wall. Wherever souls are 
being tried and ripened, in whatever commonplace and 
homely ways, there God is hewing out the pillars for 
His temple.—Phillips Brooks. 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 
Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion................ Column 1 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible.................... -Column 2 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences.. Column 3 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions Column 4 
During the month of November they will be contributed by Mrs. Julius 
F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LUTHERAN’S arrangement of the facing columns 
of Sacred Sentences and Observations rests upon the 
hope 4hat dhe reader will see in each Scripture text and 
its attached quotation a word from God that can inspire 
a responsive meditation for each day. The observation 
illustrates what the verse meant to Mrs. Seebach. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


A uittie learning may be a dangerous thing, but it 
furnishes moments of satisfaction. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the pastor who sought to describe a group of 
people in his neighborhood who had an almost uncanny 
ability to put in an appearance when something to eat 
was on the program of his church. He knew better than 
to harass them with such terms as snails, slugs, and 
muscles. He dug up a word from among the almost 
forgotten titles he had learned in college. He referred 
to them as gasteropoda (accent on the op) and gained a 
reputation for scholarship and diplomacy. 


WORTHY OF REMEMBRANCE 


DimicEeNntT users of our 1940 Year Book will note that 
next Sunday, November 24, is the date of the month in 
1703 when Justus Falckner’s ordination, which was the 
first performance of that rite in America, was held in 
Gloria Dei Church in Philadelphia, then ministering 
more especially to Swedish settlers. These first settlers 
of the Delaware River Valley were at high tide at the 
time, having three pastors recently sent over from 
Sweden and two newly-erected church edifices. One 
was Holy Trinity in Wilmington, Del. (1699); the other 
Gloria Dei in Philadelphia (1700). In the latter the 
service of ordination was conducted by the Swedish 
clergy, Bjoerck and Rudman. 

One is justified in suspecting that Philadelphia and 
the Swedish pastors provided what it took to ordain a 
clergyman at a time when there were no groups of 
churches to form a synod and when the colony in which 
the ordination occurred was strongly dominated by 
Quakers. The Lutherans from Germany had as yet no 
organization. Muhlenberg had to form one in 1748 in 
order to provide the authority to ordain. In the Virginia 
colony, and wherever the rite required a bishop’s laying 
on of hands, the candidate went to England if Anglican 
and to Canada or France if Roman. The “freedom of 
worship” upon which Penn could insist effectively, 
plus favorable circumstances made it possible to supply 
an ordained pastor to congregations in New York which 
greatly needed his services. There were at least a dozen 
settlements in an area that had Albany at the north and 
New York at the south. Among those to whom he min- 
istered were Indians and Negroes. He died in 1723, after 
a score of years of service that was of enormous and 
permanent value to later generations of confessors. 


A Hymn Remains 

What he did in a pastoral way was lost in the ocean 
of early colonial spiritual life, much as the rain falling 
in the Hudson Valley was carried by the rivers to the 
sea. But we have in the collection of hymns in our Com- 
mon Service Book a very beautiful poem which might 
well be sung on the anniversary of his ordination. It is 
No. 202, “Rise, Ye Children of Salvation.” If the date of 
his arrival in America is correctly given as 1700, then 
he wrote the hymn while yet in Germany. One’s 
curiosity is aroused concerning the occasion of so martial 
a composition at a time when the prolonged destruction 
of the Thirty Years’ War was driving people out of its 
terrors to the dangers of a voyage to a new country. 
Falckner was enrolled as a student at Halle in 1693. 


Probably the influences in that great institution inspired 
him with confidence expressed in this hymn. It is” 
familiar from its use by the Board of American Missions 
two years ago as the theme song in the film story of 
American missioning. 


“CONTACT”’— TO START WORK 


Our experience with motor planes, motorcars, and 
motorboats is far from extensive, but we have read that 
in the first of these, the plane, the enormously powerful 
engines are first run “to warm them up.” When the 
gauges show a state of readiness, the word contact is in 
order. One supposes that in military maneuvers, where 
a group of machines are to enter upon a flight, it is a 
command. In motorcars and boats the equivalent is “to 
engage the clutch,” so that the power of the engine will 
be applied to wheels or propeller. 

Until motive power generated by the engines is so 
directed as to make contacts that will yield motion other 
than that of the engine, no practical purpose is served. 
And in the main, the ability to apply through some form 
of transmission the energy developed is the measure of 
a power producer’s worth. John Kramer, Esq., Mans- 
field, Ohio, used to cite the wasteful uselessness of a 
locomotive that had fires burning and steam up, but no 
one at the throttle to make the wheels turn and exert 
traction on a train of cars. We prefer “Contact” to the 
“All aboard” signal because it is nearest 1940, but both 
terms have the same significance. 

But the reference to the utility of motors is merely to 
provide a comparison with the accomplishments of con- 
gregations. The trouble with many of them is not lack 
of power, but failure to set up a system of transmission 
from themselves to others. They can and do generate a 
lot of power, but it is nearly or quite all denied the con- 
nections by which it can turn any wheels except its own. 
A few illustrations will indicate the idea which we relate 
to our opening word contact and which we recommend 
for consideration in parishes that seem lacking in objec- 
tives beyond mere self-maintenance. 

For example, any pastor, who with his congregation’s 
approval and co-operation has undertaken a building 
project, is amazed at the activity that promptly gains 
the support of all the members of his congregation who 
have their religion in their own names. Mission church 
work is at a rate of production and with a volume of re- 
sults that would capture a community for Christ if those 
who have achieved the stability of owning their church 
building would keep pace with them. Many times we 
have been told by church members: “When our church 
was a mission, we were there every Sunday and half 
the week. Now we have drifted into indifference.” It is 
both sad and dangerous for the individual and his 
church. 

But this is not a plea for a building operation in such 
of the U. L. C. A.’s 2,500 parishes as already have room 
and equipment for more religious work and worship 
than is in process. We cite other illustrations. 


Assertions and Discussions 


Recently we heard of a congregation that had tried 
for a long time to get people to gather on Sunday eve- 
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nings; at present they are astonishing themselves by the 
results achieved through what they call a Worship- 
Forum. The hyphen in the title means that there are 
two parts to the program. First is a period of worship in 
which the basic elements of a public assembly of be- 
lievers are used; namely, Scripture, prayer, and hymns. 
Then a subject of interest is presented by a speaker and 
what he says is subject to inquiries and dissent from 
those present. The evening we were present (an Octo- 
ber Sunday) the speaker was assigned the theme, “The 
Challenge of the Ballot Box.” There were approximately 
150 present, and genuine interest was apparent. A 
means of contact between the principles of the Christian 
religion and current questions and problems had been 
established, and the congregation seemed delighted to 
let their convictions loose upon the community. It pro- 
duced discussion and discussion led to decisions. A 
decision is an achievement worth an evening’s attention. 

There is another congregation, of which we have some 
knowledge, that for years has maintained a men’s or- 
ganization, whereby certain services are available to 
members of the congregation. Occasionally our atten- 
tion has been called to this agency of influence by a 
person who got a job through the thoughtful recom- 
mendation of a fellow churchman. And it is understood 
in the community in which the church is located that its 
members will not tolerate political discrimination against 
them: you would be surprised how widespread is the 
knowledge that that congregation deems fellowship in 
Christ something to prize and to defend. The same 
church has a weekday school and a powerful women’s 
auxiliary, which are active agencies for spreading in- 
fluence. We could describe that particular congregation 
as a tri-motored organization for spreading the power 
of the gospel. And how the members do maintain loyalty 
in the undertakings that are its program of church work! 


They Got Rid of Poor Government 

Several years ago a member of one of the U. L. C. A.’s 
Carolinian congregations told us of an incident in his 
town. He said: 

“Things political were pretty bad in our community, 
although it has some fine Christian citizens, a reason- 
able percentage of whom are Lutherans. One day a sub- 
stantial businessman, a member of one of our church 
councils, decided it was time to do something to place 
decent objectives before persons entrusted with public 
office. He talked about it among the members of his own 
church council and they agreed that something ought to 
be done about it. The word spread, first, naturally, 
among the Lutherans; thence among citizens of other 
denominations. A powerful public sentiment was gen- 
erated and a clean-up resulted, not so much by “putting 
the rascals out” as by making responsible officials aware 
of the kind of backing good government in that place 
could depend on. 

“And do you know,” said our informant, “our church 
suddenly became a real asset to its members. They 
found satisfaction in serving its interests.” 

We propose a problem for the consideration of con- 
gregations that are lacking in the support of a consider- 
able portion of their members. What sort of transmis- 
sion exists by which you can throw in the clutch, or 
make contact, if you prefer that figure of speech? Are 
the people satisfied by the mere clatter of the machinery 
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of ecclesiastical organization, the motion within? Or has 
that same clatter lulled them to sleep and to the neces- 
sity of an awakening? 

Or put it this way. Has your community any reason 
to be glad you are in their midst? If a moral evil is 
luring youth to destruction or political things are rob- 
bing the citizens of beneficial civic administration, or if 
you have taprooms and houses of vice that destroy both 
virtue and hope, is the religion of your congregation 
making itself felt against these lures of Satan? 

Or put it still higher—much higher. The church is 
God’s organization to proclaim the gospel of forgiveness 
and salvation to a sin-wrecked world. It has the only 
message of hope and its promises are the sole bearers of 
grace. Where are you, dear Lutheran congregation, 
when Jesus wants a job performed? Now, for example, 
are you hearing a command to go out into the world 
and say to it, “Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest”? 

In short, brother, is your transmission system in 
order? If it is not, you are just a_self-consuming 
mechanism that burns up fuel to no result. 


DIVISION OF PRIVILEGE 

RECENTLY the Rev. Paul Empie stopped at the editor’s 
desk and a conversation followed his arrival of which 
the subject was Lutheran World Action. The three-word 
phrase is new, but what it stands for in general goes 
back to Eisenach, Germany, in 1923, to Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in 1929, to Paris, France, in 1935, and to the 
United States of America in 1940. Common service dic- 
tated by fellowship under evangelical principles of 
Christianity is the significance of Lutheran World 
Action; first, last, and always. 

The kind of service which is on the program changes 
with surrounding conditions and varies in its appeal. 
In 1923 the work needing performance was largely com- 
parison of ideas. In 1929 it was the significance of ac- 
ceptance of our historic confessions as typified by 
Luther’s Catechisms. In 1935 current difficulties of ad- 
ministration by the churches were given study in Paris, 
and for 1940 a program of world-wide phases of Chris- 
tianity was partly ready for the consideration of dele- 
gates to a meeting in North America. 

But circumstances made a change in program neces- 
sary. The plight of missions and missionaries pushed 
discussions of faith and fellowship out of consideration. 
The problem for 1940 consists of financing the ministry 
of the Word and sacraments among people whom the 
war has separated from their sponsors. 

It is not debate that fits in this situation; it is money. 
It is not a job that can be delegated; it must be dis- 
tributed. It will require $500,000 to keep the service in 
operation for the year 1941. There are more than 
2,000,000 confirmed members to whom the call comes. 

Human nature being what it is and conditions being 
what they are, the money probably must come from a 
million givers. Well, why not give it by congregations? 
How much from each? Well, figure it out for yourself. 
Do not expect Pastor Empie or anyone else to give your 
share. If you do not share the giving, you have no claim 
on the blessing. 

Let’s get together and put this job of Lutheran World 
Action across with a maximum of willingness and a 
minimum of delay! It will please God and confound 
Satan. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


What Is Your Rating? 


A Self-scoring Test for the Christian Home 


Or couRSsE your home is Christian! How ridiculous 
for anyone even to raise a question! 

But how Christian is it? Here is a suggested standard 
to tell you whether you are making the most of your 
opportunities for religious growth. 

Score each member of the family separately. Score 
the family as a group. Add the scores. In families of 
less than three, divide the total by three. In families 
of three or more, divide by the number in the family. 
Babies under three years of age are not considered in 
the test. 


MotHEerR (oR DAUGHTER OvER 21 YEARS) SCORE 

Prays 

| Dh hae eee Une nr Rr rn tr reiicon ane toioacboue’ 1 AD 

Occasionally _......... Repent eel y te ohh) PK) 
Reads the Bible or Light for Today 

Doaly. iso hence echt ol cece er ee 15 

Occasionally _......... Sate Batick ete eee ERs et ne ee Oe) 
Attends Church Services: 

Twice a week! 2c)20. 4 Oi we AR ee eee re) 

Once: a weeke iiig Sess 2 ee ae ee 18 

Three:times-a month:...2.0 eee erie 13) 

Twice: acmonthy) 3 canis tatausad eae eerie eens enone 10 

Once a month .... Lao 

Occasionally .......... : ssfilicen te sl ceghe ae ete AE SON 


Assists with Work of the Parish | 
(Score 5 for each 2 hours weekly given to one of the 
following. Maximum score 20.) 

Sunday School, Women’s Missionary Society, Parish 
Society or Ladies’ Aid, The Children of the Church, 
Choir, Evangelism Committee or other visiting 
group. 

Shows Christian Attitudes 

(Score 5 or fractions of 5 for each of the following.) 

Truthfulness, Unselfisnness, Cheerfulness, Speaking 
well of others. 

Enriches her Christian Background. o..sccscsccussssnmennenies 5 

Attends a Sunday School Class 

Attends a Leadership Training Class 

Reads Tue LuTHERAN 


FATHER (OR Son Over 21 Years) 


Prays 

Daily Sscdecsdlndisainl cia ee eee 20 

@ccasionally<sauireen cee eee RA 
Reads the Bible or Light for TOddY..cccccicccncsscnsecnssnnensen 15 
Attends Church Services 

Twice ia Week iet.2. 65.05 oh atsdancinnc na ete ee RE) 


Once a week ....... 
Three times a month 


Tree va. months ois Sit haa NA an Sey oe 15 
Once ‘amonthaeoeen arene cya ae tn 10 
Occasionally es 5 


Assists in the Work of the Parish — 
(Score 5 for each two hours devoted weekly to one 
of the following. Maximum score 20.) 
Church Council, Teaching Sunday School Class, Choir, 
Boy Scouts, ‘Brotherhood, Evangelism Coummuitied 
or other visiting. 


Shows Christian Attitudes A 


By Mrs. DONALD F. IRVIN 


(Score 5 or a fraction of 5 for each of the following. 
Maximum score 20.) 

Honesty, Working Well with Others, Kindness, 

Cheerfulness. 
Enriches his Christian culture by one of the following..... 5 

Attends a Sunday School Class 

Attends a Leadership Training Class 

Reads THe LUTHERAN 


Cup (3-12 Yrars) 
Attends Sunday School 
Attends The Children of the Church 
Attends Vacation School 


Prays: Daily. ....cddiccdfinncthackehnee anna cee ee 20 
Shows the following attitudes 
Ts: obedient: shack cee en ees ee 5 
Is kind 5 
Is helpful 5: 
Speaks freely and happily about religious matters Bek 5 
CHILD ‘nie 21 iat 
Attends Sunday School... Sot viadsatenidastha 
Attends Church Services . panissnesastoletie tenga ay gp RR e  rr 20 
Attends Luther League .............. 15 
Attends one of the following 15 
Pre-catechetical Class 
Catechetical Class 
Leadership Training Class 
Rrays. Daily: 0...) 2 o ae 15 
Shows the following attitudes 
Cheerfulness 5 
Generosity 2k) Ae eee ee ee 5 
Responsibility 5 
Say Grace at Table o.cccjccaittietdnen pee ee 20 
Have’ Family Prayers: 20..<naccdesin eens hoe 20 
Discuss religious matters freely, without hypocrisy 
or’ flippancy: 2.225¢5 4g swash gle eee 10. 
Adjust home schedule to fit church program . 380 
Show the following attitudes 
Cheerfulness © icccdisacidncteeciiuinth csaiae haan: eee er 5 
Hospitality: en... 5 
Consideration for each other . 5 
Consideration for neighbors) ch..css eee pig 


ANALYSIS OF SCORES 


90 or above. You are availing yourselves of the op- 
portunities which the church offers you and finding 
satisfaction in using your talents in Christian service. 

70-90. You are definitely a Christian family. You 
should, however, take your religion a little more 
seriously. As a group you have grown a little careless, 
or there may be some member of the group who needs 
an about face. 

50-70. You might be called a Christian family, but 
you need to turn over a new leaf. 

Below 50. You should be called Gentile or Aryan, but 
not Christian. However, there may be a missionary 
among you who can set the rest on the road to peace 
and happiness. 
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THANKS * GIVING 


| 


We have the notion that the good and generous members 
of our congregations often miss the heart-warming they 
deserve when their offerings are placed upon the altar. 
Right lustily they sing: © 


“We give Thee but Thine own, 
Whate’er the gift may be; 
All that we have is Thine alone, 
A trust, O Lord, from Thee.” 


If, while that stanza is being sung, the power might sud- 
denly be ours to lovk into the faces of those who are helped 
by our giving, there would be awakened in us all a’ new 
delight in that moment of consecration. 


What a variety of languages and dialects we would have 
to understand if we were to get the full force of the “Thank 
yous!” which these people express! From what strange 
and interesting homes they would come! 


Trooping toward us by the thousands they would each 
have a very special reason for gratitude. Some would be 
thankful for the shelter of a Church home, some for the 
ministry of a true pastor, some for their place of worship, 
some for Christian schooling, some for food enough to keep 
alive, some for hospital care. On and on would go the 
reasons for thanksgiving. Through them all would run 
a dominant note of praise to God who awakened in be- 
lievers the will to give. 


It is fairly easy for us to see and hear the expressions of 
thanks made by those to whom the support of the con- 
gregation’s local budget is given. But the persons who 
receive the blessings of our offerings for the general 
Church’s world-wide work may seem distant and unreal. 
An occasional visit at your church service of a missionary, 
an educator, a deaconess or a superintendent of a Church 
home may make very satisfying the good will which they 
and their associates cherish toward those who support 
them. It is well for us all to remember that day after day 
there are letters coming to the headquarters of the Boards 
through which our offerings work—letters which tell of 
someone’s thankfulness for what your gifts have made 
possible. While the postman does not slip these letters 
through the slot in your front door, their writers have you 
in mind when they write. The whole spirit of their message 
is: “Thanks for giving!” Some samples drawn from the 
files of our Church Boards will show how true this is. 


Here is an expression of appreciation directed to every 
giver through our Parish and Church School Board: 


“The work of parish education cannot be 
overemphasized. I, for one, cannot express in 
words my appreciation for the programs and 
literature which are given to our congregations 
to expand and develop their teaching work. It 
is a joy to write this letter to you, simply to let 
you know that the five-year plan to develop 
parish education and the literature provided by 
the Board are proving most effective. I am sure 
that hundreds of others can endorse this state- 
ment.” 


If a neighbor in your block were without sufficient cloth- 
ing in sub-zero weather it would give you a glow of 
happiness to have him come to your door and express his 
appreciation for the garments you shared with him. The 
neighbors who wrote the following letter to an agency 
associated with our Board of Social Missions were far off 
in bleak areas of Saskatoon, Canada. Their hearts as well 
as their bodies were warmed by the Church’s gifts: 


“We received a box of clothing from you. We 
wish to thank you for all that you have done for 
us. I know that it will give you pleasure to hear 
that your gifts were very much appreciated by 
our needy people. These long difficult years 
have taken all their reserve funds—we are down 
to rock bottom now. However, if God wills it we 
may see a brighter future.” 


Every member who supports the United Lutheran Church 
in America helped to gladden a high day for one of the 
1197 persons who are aided by our Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief. Probably no help which our Church 
offers awakens such spontaneous gratitude, as witness this 
letter: 

“Have just received relief check and it surely 
is a help. It came on my 60th wedding anni- 
versary. I am in my 83rd year. Since April 17th 
I am able to do needed work about the house. I 
go to Sunday. school and church every Sunday. 
Members come and get me. Have good health 


thus far—thanks to God and the relief you send 
me.” 


Among those thankful ones whom we should see with 


the eyes of our imagination, are native Christians in the six 
nations in which our foreign missionaries serve. From India 
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THE LUTHERAN 


PRODUCTIVE DOL 


HOW THE U.L.CA, DOLLAR IS” 
SHARED 


6 
seek 


1.82 cents for Social 
Missions which brings 
our Lord’s comfort to 
broken hearts. 


4.24 cents for our Church’s 
general headquarters and 
administration at 39 East 
35th St., New York City. 


1.15 cents for the National Lu- 
theran Council, an agency through 
which eight general Lutheran 
bodies serve world Lutheranism. 


HOLY 


sw eeceesere s 


fort? 

oll a 

i 6 2 cents for deaconess work. Sisters 
Edith Prince, Virgin Islands; Edna 

-25 cents for the American 1.22 cents for Parish Schmid, Milwaukee; Elizabeth 

Bible Society. Through it Education, a ministry Schaffnit, Philadelphia, reveal their 

God’s Word receives world- ; to children through glad hearts at recent Des Moines, 


‘wide distribution. parents and pastors. Iowa, convention. 
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38.57 cents for American Missions. A new mission is started in America by our 
Board every 17th day. Every 26th day one of our missions becomes self-supporting. 
Shown here is Trinity Church, our mission at Clark Summit, Pa., 
the Rev. Louis E. Wein, pastor. 


cents for Ministerial Pensions and 
. A retired pastor and his wife 
£ at their welcome monthly visitor 
pension check. Board beneficiaries 


total 1197, 


r Christian Higher Education. In 14 

2 seminaries and 267 student centers 30 cents for Foreign Missions. Dr. Betty Nilsson, Mrs. Gordon Parker, Miss Helene 

hurch develops Christian leaders Harder and Mrs. P. O. Machetzki proudly hold out the badges indicating the lands 
for all walks of life. in which they serve along with 180 other missionaries. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


where our offerings have preached the Gospel for over 
ninety-eight years comes a letter which represents how 
grateful the 1000 members of one of our strongest mission 
congregations are for the faithfulness with which the Word 
has been preached to them: 


“We praise God Almighty for the glorious 
Gospel which has been given to us and which has 
been instrumental in transforming our lives for 
His glory. The United Lutheran Church in 
America has ploced us under a debt of deep 
gratitude. As a result of this Gospel we are no 
more under the bondage of sin, superstition and 
ignorance, but have passed into light through the 
knowledge of the saving truths of Christianity.” 


When lots are purchased, cornerstones are laid, mort- 
gages paid off, loans cancelled, and self-support is assumed 
by our American mission congregations, pastors and people 
alike lift prayers of praise to God for the Church which 
has upheld them in their time of need. These words express 
how one such congregation feels about you who give to 
this cause: 


“We are truly thankful to you and the Board 
of American Missions. You have given the best 
possible co-operation, and I want you to know 
that we appreciate it more than we can tell you. 
Your continued cordial and sympathetic support 
will greatly assist in bringing this matter to a 
happy and successful fruition. With every kind 
wish for the Lord’s choicest blessings.” 


Mingling among the mighty throng of thanksgivers are 
almost 9,000 college, university and seminary students, mem- 
bers of our own United Lutheran Church. For the inspira- 
tion and guidance given them in public and private con- 
ferences by members of our Board of Education staff they 
express their indebtedness so frequently. Here is a typical 
letter: 


“I’ve heard many expressions of great appre- 
ciation of the student conference and of your 
personal contribution to it. Everyone feels that 
it was just what we needed to give momentum 
to our work. We are indeed indebted to you for 
coming, and I thank you with all my heart.” 


A host of heartfelt thanksgivings has been awakened by 
the world mission rescue work which the National Lutheran 


Council has sponsored. Let a missionary to Zululand, South 
Africa, witness for the 800,000 baptized members of dis- 
tressed missions: 


“It was heartbreaking for us to think that the 
work carried on by our missions for ninety years 
was now in serious danger of collapse on account 
of lack of funds. My words of thanks are poor 
and inadequate but in conveying them we at the 
same time humbly raise our voices in thanks to 
Him whose work we endeavored to carry out. 
He has through you heard our.prayers.” 


Christian kindness speaks a language which all can under- 
stand. Here is how a Japanese student said thanks for the 
kindly ministries of one of our deaconess institutions: 


- “With my hearty thankfulness I started to 
write this letter to you. I am afraid that I do not 
know any word by which to express how thankful 
I have been at the hospital, and am even now 
for the kindness and friendship I have received 
from you and doctors and nurses. When I was 
making ready to leave the hospital I met one of 
the doctors to say good-by. He said, ‘I am glad 
you are going back school. Don’t thank to me. 
Thank to our Lord, because our institution is 
an instrument to carry out His will.’ ” 


“Loretta,” wrote a pastor of a girl in a state sanitorium, 
“is the brightest Christian I have ever known. Her Chris- 
tian magnetism is so great that the children from the other 
wards are drawn to her. They agreed that they wanted to 
start a Sunday school class with Loretta as teacher. Could 
not the American Bible Society furnish Bibles for this 
strange and pathetic little Sunday school class?” 

The Bibles were freely given. All of us who support the 
American Bible Society’s work may share the thanks which 
the same minister expressed: 


“You can never know how happy you have 
made Loretta and the other little crippled chil- 
dren of that unique Sunday school.” 


The Thanksgiving season will remind us all of countless 
reasons for our being grateful to others. But generous 
church members ought not to miss in these days the joy 
which is properly theirs in the “Thanks for Giving” of those 
throughout the world who have had Christian blessings 
brought them through offerings placed on United Lutheran 
Church altars. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


GUESTS AT OMAHA 


Well-organized and Varied Arrangements 
for Women Visitors Earned Appreciation 


Waite all the delegates to the bien- 
nial conventions of the United Lu- 
theran Church are men, women are 
welcomed as listeners to the discussion, 
and reports from the boards and 
agencies upon which they have sittings 
usually pay tribute to the co-operation 
which has been given through the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Besides 
these semi-official contacts, there are 
numerous attendants who are inter- 
ested either as pastors’ wives, or as 
executives of organizations, or as mem- 
bers of local churches.. While the of- 
ficial attendance at a convention does 
not number more than 550, the number 
of women who are visitors is not in- 
frequently as great. 

At Omaha the local congregations 
organized a Committee for Women 
Guests, of which the chairman was Mrs. 
William C. Stump. A copy of Mrs. 
Stump’s report has reached THE Lvu- 
THERAN. From it one learns that twenty- 
six missionaries and four theological 
students were comfortably entertained 
during the convention in private homes 
and hotels. Taxicabs and private cars 
for meeting guests at the trains and 
carrying them to homes assigned them, 
and provisions for scheduled trips to 
places of interest for sightseers were 
part of the service rendered by this 
particular committee. 

Entertainment at tea was arranged to 
take place in the Assembly Room of 
the Hotel Fontenelle. Five hundred 
ten women were in attendance. The 
receiving line consisted of the wives of 
the officers of the U. L. C. A. and of 
the Nebraska and Midwest Synods, to- 
gether with secretaries of the church 
boards, members of the local commit- 
tee, and Omaha ministers’ wives. 

The committee for the trip to Lin- 
coln, the capital of Nebraska, and to 
Tabitha Home, located in that city, en- 
tertained 175 guests at luncheon. Other 
forms of entertainment were provided; 
also the care of the altar in the con- 
vention hall was assumed by the 
women. The paraments and flowers 
were kept always in proper form to be 
attractive. 

Perhaps the greatest gift which the 
women conveyed to their visitors dur- 
ing the period of the convention is im- 
plied in a paragraph of Mrs. Stump’s 
report to her sponsors, when she writes 
of the committee: “We deemed it a 
great privilege to perform this service 
to our great Church and hope that it 
was acceptable to Him through Whom 

we have all Christian fellowship.” 


RURAL CHURCH WORK 


San Haven, N. D., 
October 21, 1940 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Dr. M. ScHRoEDER is rendering the 
church a very valuable service in ex- 
ploring the difficulties and opportunities 
of rural church work. Pastors in rural 
parishes have sometimes become some- 
what discouraged when growing urban 
churches report large increases while 
their churches had to be content with 
holding their own. Other pastors have 
thought of their rural charges only as 
stepping stones to more important city 
charges. 

But rural church work is worthy of 


“our best efforts, and it is encouraging 


to see men of experience consecrate 
themselves to the task of rehabilitating 
rural churches. Rural church work has 
its difficulties, but also its joys. An un- 
derstanding of the problems of the rural 
parish will make it easier for a pastor 
to overcome the difficulties and enjoy 
its opportunities. 

Generally speaking, the rural con- 
gregation comprises a smaller number 
in every phase of its work: in church 
services, in Sunday school, or in auxil- 
iary work. That makes the organiza- 
tion ever so much simpler and leaves 
more of the executive work to the pas- 
tor. That same lack of numbers makes 
it impossible to departmentalize the 
work among the young people as well 
as the Sunday school. It is often dif- 
ficult to secure the required lay help- 
ers. Insufficient financial support adds 
to the difficulties because, as a result, 
the pastor must contend with a lack of 
supplies and furnishings. 

But now let us for a moment look at 
the other side—the advantages. The 
encroachment of pleasure and business 
upon Sunday worship is not yet so 
marked. It is still the good custom of 
ever so many of our rural people to 
attend the worship service on a Sunday. 
They come in families; they come with 
a willingness to hear. They are con- 
tent to worship in humble surround- 
ings. The Sunday school does not dis- 
place the service, but supplements it. 
The pastor’s contact with his people is 
the simple man-to-man fellowship; the 
pastor can contact the whole family in 
his house visits. The farmer still has 
time to talk over the work of the King- 
dom with the pastor. To be sure, re- 
sults are often not immediately ap- 
parent; accessions cannot be counted in 
the hundreds, but the simple pastoral 
work is not in vain: it produces its 
fruits in time. 

There are special opportunities for 
the rural church that can be more uni- 
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versally utilized. There are the special 
services: mission festivals, church ded- 
ications and anniversaries, harvest 
thanksgiving, funerals. These are spe- 
cial opportunities to preach to large 
numbers of visitors and strangers, some 
of whom may perhaps be seldom found 
in church. There are possibilities for 
the rural church in the beautification 
of its grounds and the erection of direc- 
tional signs to attract the motorist from 
the city. The greatest opportunities ex- 
ist for co-operation between the urban 
and rural churches in providing for 
radio services for sick and shut-in, in 
exchange service for the children, the 
rural parishes providing vacation re- 
treats for the city children and the city 
churches providing the entertainment 
of country children visiting the larger 
and more beautifully furnished city 
churches on special occasions, such as 
children’s festivals. Isolated congrega- 
tions lack the inspiration of fellowship 
with other groups; synodical differences 
between local rural church groups em- 
phasize the separation. As the roads 
are improved and synodical differences 
disappear, the rural churches can in- 
crease their strength by consolidation. 
Meanwhile the church at large must 
be interested in the conservation of its 
rural forces. 


The struggle for existence on the 
part of many a rural congregation calls 
for the most heroic efforts on pastors 
and people in thought, time, and mone- 
tary sacrifices. They are not in vain, 
for through struggles we reach our 
goals, and the most stalwart faith comes 
through trials and sacrifices. 


E. G. Goos. 


Aur Houxam, librarian of St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn., comments 
upon the appeals for celebrations that 
have become so numerous as to absorb 
every week in the year if all were ob- 
served. Having thus expressed his dis- 
sent with a prevalent custom, he sug- 
gests a Lutheran Book Week whose 
celebration might well culminate in the 
observance of Reformation Day. 


CHRISTMAS MONEY TO MIS- 
SIONARIES ABROAD 


Persons desiring to send money to mis- 
sionaries on fields of the U. L. C. A. are 
offered the Board of Foreign Missions’ 
service, provided they send the money 
immediately on reading this offer. No- 
vember 20 is the date set for December 
remittances. Address U. L. C. A. Board 
of Foreign Missions, 18 East Mt. Vernon 
Place, Baltimore, Md., and state for whom 
the gift is intended. 
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An Exacting Discipleship 


Jesus Tells Who Are Fit for the Kingdom of God 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 9: 49-62. The Sunday School Lesson for December 1 


It 1s EASY to be disgusted with Jesus’ 
disciples. They seem to us so slow to 
grasp His plain teaching. They took too 
long to adopt His way of life. They 
were dull pupils, provokingly tardy in 
getting in step with Him. Three years 
of specialized schooling was not very 
effective in ridding them of selfish- 
ness, though Jesus taught and. exem- 
plified unselfishness. They had not 
comprehended the meaning of forgive- 
ness and charitable judgment, even 
when His ministry was nearing its end. 
He had good reason to question their 
fitness for His kingdom. Could He en- 
trust them with the vital elements of 
His ministry, and be confident that they 
would make good as apostles? The 
standard of life He had carefully out- 
lined for them was not wholly adopted 
by them. They had not yet stepped 
across the line to join Him at all cost 
in the conquest of the world. This les- 
son shows how patient He was, yet how 
strict in demanding adherence to His 
ideals for a true Christian. 


Christian Standard 


They had gone out of their way to 
denounce “one casting out devils in thy 
name,” and given as their apology for 
it that “he followeth not with us.” This 
showed an exalted group loyalty, a kind 
of denominational jealousy that allowed 
no leniency for persons of different 
opinions or methods. In a word they 
said, “If you are not in our church, you 
are not fit to be called a Christian.” Of 
course this is an extreme inference. 

Jesus discussed the matter directly 
and pointedly. His standard for be- 
lievers was involved. He made two 
matters plain: They must be for Christ; 
and they must not interfere with any 
who are for Him, though they did not 
travel with them. The final test was in 
being for Him, rather than in belonging 
to any particular group of His fol- 
lowers. 

This is a practical Christian standard 
for today. It puts Christ first, makes 
loyalty to Him the test of fitness for 
His kingdom. Relation to Christ and 
His work towers above methods of 
work, or manner of using His name. 
By His declaration Jesus swept aside 
all excuse for bickering and denouncing 
in the matter of fellow-believers. A 
good many Christians, and churches 
too, need to pause and consider Jesus’ 
decision that “he that is not against us 
is for us.” How many scolding, com- 
plaining, condemning, sarcastic words 


we would be spared from saying, if we 
always thought of this! 


Charitable Judgment 

Samaritan prejudice was based on the 
social-exclusion act of the Jews. Jews 
considered themselves better than 
Samaritans; they had no social dealings 
with them. It was counted a disgrace 
to walk on Samaritan territory. The 
reaction of Samaritans naturally was 
that they did not care to entertain any 


Jews, no matter under what pretense * 


they came. Certainly no Samaritan had 


yet comprehended the wideness of * 


God’s mercy, or the generous offers of 
Jesus to be the Saviour of all believers. 
It was to be expected that Jesus’ dis- 
ciples would be scornfully turned down 
when they asked that preparation be 
made for Jesus on the basis of broad 
hospitality. But Jesus rose above the 
Samaritan refusal and urged charitable- 
ness in judging them. He understood 
how inborn and cultivated prejudice 
controls people, even when God’s best 
gift is tendered them. 

The exhortation to charitable judg- 
ment has to do with social, religious, 
and co-operative prejudice. How we 
grow up affects our conduct. How we 
are taught colors our opinions. The 
way the church of our childhood did 
things puts us in grooves we like. We 
are quite resentful of co-operating with 
people not of our social and religious 
circles. Jesus did not like this attitude 
in His disciples. 


THINK OF THESE 


Un tess pupils of Christ have an ex- 
acting standard they make no progress. 


We can afford to delay all criticism 
until we have all the facts. 


Criticism spoken too soon, or with 
bias, is a boomerang; the critic is hit 
by what he threw. 


It is not Christlike to kill those who 
disagree with us. 


Being fit for the Kingdom is not as- 
sured by what we claim for ourselves. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
November 25 to December 1 
Conditional Service. Luke 9: 57-62. 
Supreme Devotion. Matthew 10: 37-39. 
The Daily Cross. Luke 9: 23-25. 
. Utter Consecration. Romans 12: 1, 2. 
Calling a Disciple. Luke 5: 27-32. 
. An Exemplar of Discipleship. Phil. 3: 7-14. 
“Are Ye Able?” Mark 10: 35-40, 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Christ Always First 

We like to confess that this is the 
place we give to Christ, but confessing 
this and living up to it seem widely 
separated, Many of us can say the right 
words, but are unable to do what our 
words declare. Not many of us do as 
well as we know how, or keep pace 
with what we profess. 

Those persons who talked to Jesus 
about following Him, when it was con- 
venient for them, or when they had 
done everything else on their program, 
received His rebuke. It takes more 
than our saying so to put Christ first. 
Three pertinent, personal questions 
come to mind: How can we make prac- 
tical for us what Jesus told these per- 
sons who made conditional promises to 
follow Him? How can we put first 
things first, even in the everyday de- 
mands that we face? How can we avoid 
looking back, as though “the good old 
days,” our yesterdays, seem better to 
us than following and serving Christ? 
In short, what-are we to do about living 
as though we belong to Christ and are 
fit for His kingdom? Let’s think more 
of our loyalty and usefulness to Christ 
than of what others think, say, and do. 


THE USED BIBLE 


Years ago we saw an old Bible. It 
was a big book, bound in leather, with 
pages yellowed with age and scuffed 
and tattered by much use. It had be- 
longed to a devout Scotchman; from 
childhood he had read that book, in- 
convenient in size though it was. In 
his latter years he read it much, holding 
it on his knees. It was interesting to 
find and read the special verses that he 
had underlined with deep creases made 
with his thumb nail. It was not possible 
to get away from the fact that this had 
for a long time been a used Bible. 

The finest thing to be said about any 
Bible is that it is used. About the finest 
thing to be said about a Christian is 
that his Bible is used. Bibles can stand 
a lot of use. It takes years and much 
use to wear out the book named The 
Holy Bible. Bibles are made for use, 
not for show. We knew of a rich man 
who had a palatial home in which, for 
show purposes, he had a magnificent, 
mahogany-lined library where elabor- 
ate bookcases groaned under the weight 
of ponderous, expensively-bound vol- 
umes whose pages he never read. Prob- 
ably, though we do not know, a very 
fine Bible was included in the display. 
However, it would seem that he was 
not a Bible user. 

The thoughts and words of the Bible 
creep into the private and public speech 
of the person who has a used Bible— 
one already familiar and precious to 
him, because he has used it through 
his years. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TRraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE AVE MARIA 
Luke 1: 28 


Ave means “hail.” “The Hail Mary” 
is a prayer used much by Romanists in 
their devotions. Along with the Lord’s 
Prayer it is prescribed for use with the 
rosary. Its name and opening words 
are taken from our scripture lesson, 
Luke 1: 28: ‘Hail Mary, full of grace; 
the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou 
among women.” This is the greeting of 
the angel Gabriel, sent to announce to 
the Virgin Mary that she was to be the 
mother of Jesus. Added to this is the 
salutation of Elizabeth in Luke 1: 42: 
“Blessed is the fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus.” The Roman Church composed 
the final petition without benefit of 
Scriptures: “Holy Mother, Mother of 
God, pray for us sinners, now and at 
the hour of death.” 

We Protestants rebel at the thought 
of a Mary, born miraculously and with- 
out sin. The Roman Church has ac- 
cepted this doctrine, called the Im- 
maculate Conception. We do not pray 
to Mary as a mediator or advocate with 
Jesus Christ. We have only one medi- 
ator, the Christ Himself. Therefore we 
do not include the Ave Maria in our 
prayer books. 

There is danger, however, that we do 
injustice to the woman who was chosen 
by God to be the mother of our Lord. 
Though she was not divine, she must 
have been of exceptional character, re- 
sponsive to the leading of the Spirit. 
We may well idealize Mary without 
practicing Mariolatry, that is, the 
idolatry of Mary. We may also recog- 
nize her faults without losing our high 
regard for her. The qualities that are 
revealed in Mary in the infrequent 
glimpses of her given by the gospels 
might well be the pattern for all moth- 
erhood. 


Consecrated Motherhood 


With what surprise and shock she 
must have heard the message of 
Gabriel! Yet she did not shrink from 
her mission. “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord, be it unto me according to 
thy word,” is a beautiful example of 
complete consecration to God. She was 
facing misunderstanding and dishonor 
from the world. She was facing a mys- 
tery that could never be explained. 
Yet she did not falter. 

True motherhood must be conse- 
erated. Womanhood is set apart for 
this holy task. It is a divine event for 
every God-loving woman. A new life 
is to come into the world, God’s gift. 


It is a time for spiritual as well as 
physical preparation. How well we 
recognize that a mother’s faith, or lack 
of it, influences the child. 

The prompt acceptance on the part 
of Mary shows that she knew some- 
thing of the promises of God for a 
Messiah. She was spiritually-minded 
and recognized the angelic visitor. 
Surely she observed all the rites of her 
religion. Surely she was a woman of 
prayer. 


Constructive Motherhood 


A true mother is a builder. Mary 
accepted that little life as her career, 
her life work. How did Jesus know so 
much of the Old Testament? He 
learned his Bible lessons at his mother’s 
knee. 

The story is told of Henry W. Grady, 
Atlanta editor, that, beset by doubt, he 
found he could no longer sing, “Blest 
be the tie that binds our hearts in 
Christian love.” He had no such tie, 
so he canceled all his engagements and 
went home to his mother. He sat at 
her feet as he used to do when he was 
a little boy, and his mother retold Bible 
stories. When he went to bed his 
mother came in to hear his prayers just 
as of old. A few days at home with his 
mother and his mother’s faith, made 
him ready to return to Atlanta to give 
fearless testimony to his own faith. 

Mary was a builder. She built into 
her son a character fit to be the temple 
of God. She used in her building eter- 
nal truth, the assurance of the living 
God, a faith that should never yield to 
any earthly fear. If only our modern 
mothers were as concerned about build- 
ing healthy souls for their children as 
they are about building healthy bodies. 


Contemplative Motherhood 


Mary was no light and frivolous 
somebody, content to live for the day. 
In the story of the lost boy in the tem- 
ple, when Jesus was twelve, this com- 
ment is made by Luke: “She pondered 
all these things in her heart.” That 
statement characterizes her attitude to- 
ward this wonderful son of hers. She 
must have watched Him daily, listened 
carefully to His conversation, noted His 
manly yet gentle ways, and against the 
background of the angelic visitors and 
the other wonders of His birth, she 
must have known that He was different, 
sinless. 

Motherhood has no more important 
study than the study of the child. One 
of the rules in German grammar was 
that there were more exceptions than 


rules. So with children. There is no 
normal child. No magazine or book can 
describe any child perfectly in general 
terms. The mother must suit her care 
of each child to the child as she has 
learned to know him. Mary thought 
things through. 


Unconquered Motherhood 


Mary did not admit defeat even at 
the cross. She was last at the cross, her 
love filling in where her faith was 
weak. Mary is the ideal mother. Mary 
was in the upper room in Jerusalem, 
too, awaiting the outpouring of the 
Spirit. She stood by her Son to the 
very end. 

The redeeming power of a mother’s 
faith has been the theme of song and 
story from the beginning of time. One 
of the popular speakers at the North- 
field Conferences years ago was Mel 
Trotter, director of city missions in 
Grand Rapids and Chicago. He was 
dramatic in his story of his own re- 
demption. Jesus Christ was such a 
vital power in his life that his faith was 
contagious. In telling of his conversion 
he always spoke of his mother. This is 
his tribute to her love: “When Jesus 
found me there was no one in the whole 
world who would have anything to do 
with me but mother. Even father said 
I might better be dead. My friends 
would not recognize me on the street. 
But mother never stopped praying for 
me and expecting me to be saved.” 
That tribute could be multiplied with- 
out end in the experience of all of us. 

We cannot read the mind of Mary. 
Only momentary glimpses of her show 
through the pages of the gospels. Per- 
haps some of our questions are bound 
up in the lines by Rose Trumbull: 


“Mary, when that little child 
Lay upon your heart at rest, 
Did the thorns, maid-mother mild, 
Pierce your breast? 


“Mary, when that little child 
Softly kissed your cheek benign, 

Did you know, O Mary mild, 
Judas’ sign? 


“Mary, when that little child 
Cooed and prattled at your knee, 
Did you see with heart-beat wild, 
Calvary?” 


No, Mary did not see Calvary in all 
its tragedy yet. But when Calvary 
came, she was ready for it. Her love 
supported her faith. 

* * * 

To Lrapers: Topic date, December 1. 

Next topic, Pocket Testament League. 
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‘BOOK “REVIEWS 


WHAT THEN IS CHRISTIANITY? 


By Prof. Charles M. Jacobs, pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. The United Lu- 
theran Publication House, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Pages 136. Price, $1.00. 


To the inquiry which is the title of 
this book as direct an answer as can be 
put into words is found in what is 
almost the center of the volume. It 
reads: “Christianity then is a life in re- 
lation to God through Christ.” To a 
searching question an adequate re- 
sponse is thus made. The more one 
ponders upon the content of those 
eleven words, the more one discerns 
in their significance a positive, uncom- 
promising, infinitely broad definition. 
For what quartet of terms approaches 
in greatness of meaning that found in 
that single sentence—Christianity, life, 
God, and Christ? 

At the first glance I found my 
curiosity aroused by the second word 
in the titl——the word then. What led 
to its inclusion? The commoner usages 
of explanation of our religion omit it 
and say, “What is Christianity?” or 
even, “What Christianity is.” 

Persons who knew Dr. Jacobs as he 
figured in the classroom, in conferences, 
and in conversations will interpret the 
word as indicative of his way of think- 
ing (not his manner or method, but the 
route over which his mind pursued its 
investigations). He entered into the 
pursuit of an answer to an important 
inquiry by something resembling a 
combination of research and analysis. 
For research his profound knowledge 
of church and secular history provided 
him with data for comparisons and dis- 
tinctions. For analysis he was equipped 
by his discernment that great truths 
are not isolated but related in propor- 
tion to their importance. Hence his 
patient scanning of connections, his 
severance of his subject from what is 
merely associated, his pursuit of roots 
and branches as his investigations un- 
cover them one after another, and 
finally a process of synthesis by which 
the nature and powers of a principle 
are manifested. 

It is this combination of research and 
synthesis that enables him to write in 
Chapter 1 of this all too brief volume: 
“It is not possible to demonstrate the 
truth of Christianity in the sense of 
proving that its beliefs correspond with 
reality.” But two paragraphs later one 
reads: “The defense of Christianity 
against attack and misinterpretation 
can be essayed with some prospect of 
success.” 


[Dr. Jacobs died in March 1938. The manu- 
script of this book was found among his effects. ] 


The discussion is subdivided into 
eight chapters, of which the first and 
second state the question and the 
author’s way of approach to it. Then 
follows examination of five thoughts 
relatives of our religion: Christianity 
and God; and Christ; and Faith; and 
Character; and Salvation. The final 
word has the heading, The Source of 
Christianity. 

In that final word one has the scholar- 
ship, the widely-varied experiences, 
and the personality of Dr. Jacobs com- 
bined into what is the simplest, yet the 
most profound, the most positive, yet 
the most baffling relation of the be- 
liever to his faith, which is that of the 
witness. The answer becomes even more 
compact: “Christianity has its source 
in God Himself.” N. R. Metuorn. 


THE JEW IN THE LITERATURE 
OF ENGLAND 
By Prof. Montagu F. Modder, Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wis. The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1939. Pages 435. Price, $2.50. 


In this volume the author, Professor 
Modder, presents the persistent prob- 
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lem of the Jew from the standpoint of 
his appearance in the literature of Eng- 
land. The scope is wide, extending 
from the Middle Ages to the present 
time. To those who cherish an invin- 
cible prejudice against everything Jew- 
ish, this literary and historical study, 
especially in view of its subject and 
the source of its publication, may seem 
to be a thing to be lightly dismissed as 
a piece of specious propaganda. This 
is no special pleading by a Jew for his 
people. The author is a Gentile scholar 
of assured standing. His treatment of 
his subject is historical; his spirit of 
approach objective. 

Professor Modder makes a strong case 
for his conclusion that this “chapter in 
Jewish history” reveals a relation “be- 
tween social prejudice and social 
change, between diminishing ignorance 
and diminishing hostility, between the 


.growth of humanitarianism and the 


growth of human freedom.” In fact, the 
subject matter presents England’s lit- 
erary self-examination of its relation to 
the Jew rather than a story of the Jew 
himself. The later well-deserved and 
honorably-used honors bestowed by an 
enlightened England upon her Jewish 
citizens indicate clearly enough how 
she profited by her larger understand- 
ing. Aside from its special subject, there 
is here presented an illuminating study 
of a rich national literature. 
Juuius F. SEEBACH. 
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YEARS OF SERVICE 


Women’s Missionary Society Expresses 
Grateful Appreciation to Mrs. W. P. M. 
Braun, Secretary of U. L. C. A. 
Deaconess Department 


“Captain, My Captain!” So Walt 
Whitman wrote after the death of Lin- 
coln in his poem lamenting Lincoln’s 
fall and commemorating his service to 
the nation. 

Thank God, it is not the death of 
this dear leader that we lament, but 
her retirement from a post of love and 
duty held so nobly for more than a 
quarter of a century. She has been 
the one and only secretary of the 
Women’s Deaconess Department of 
our United Lutheran Church, and still 
retains that office in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, which we consider a life 
service. 

At our recent convention in Des 
Moines, Iowa, a luncheon was tendered 
Mrs. Braun, sponsored by women of the 
Deaconess Board in conjunction with 
Sister Anna Ebert of the Mary J. 
Drexel Motherhouse and Sister Martha 
Hansen of the Baltimore Motherhouse. 

Mrs. George Haase of Nebraska 
served as toastmistress. Mrs. Braun was 
toasted for what she means to the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, and again, 
what she means as a friend. The latter 
toast by Mrs. A. C. Schenck of Read- 
ing, Pa., exhausted adjectively all the 
resources of the dictionary in glowing 
praise. We said, “Yea and Amen,” to 
all that was said. What she means to 
the church at large, and especially to 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
couldn’t well be itemized. Besides her 
kindness and devotion to our deaconess 
work, only the dear Lord knows how 
much good she has done. We think of 
Mary, who anointed her Master with 
the precious ointment; we women can- 
not render a like service now, but Mrs. 
Braun has found many proxies. She 
has been a patron to many proteges. 

We were reminded in our toast of 
the man who was not satisfied with 
the size of his mansion when he went 
to heaven, and was told that they did 
the very best they could with the mate- 
rial he sent up. We like to visualize a 
very large mansion above, which Mr. 
and Mrs. W. P. M. Braun have been 
building for many years with their 
generous gifts. The three ministers’ 
wives who were taken to Des Moines 
as her guests hope to meet and greet 
them there with happy reminiscences 
of this great convention. There were 
at least twenty other spontaneous 
toasts paid to our honored guest. 

The deaconesses stole a march this 
time and presented Mrs. Braun with a 
beautiful tooled leather album for 
which Sister Lillian Robinson made the 
frontispiece of the deaconess banner 
with the blue field and dove, and Sister 


Georgia Bushman did the lettering and 
the illuminated title page. 

Letters of greeting and appreciation 
were bound up in the album from Dr. 
Frederick H. Knubel and Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher and the pastors of our 
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Motherhouses and at least 180 deacon- 
esses. 

Mrs. Edmund Funck of Philadelphia, 
has been appointed the successor to 
Mrs. Braun and has begun the duties 
assigned her. Mrs. JoHN W. RIcHaArDSs. 


Reformation Services 


WOODSTOCK, VA. 

AT THE joint Reformation Service, 
held in the Woodstock Theatre, Wood- 
stock, Va., the Rev. Lewis F. Koon, 
pastor of Emmanuel-St. Matthew’s 
Church at New Market, delivered the 
address. Members of Lutheran congre- 
gations in the Northern Shenandoah 
Valley were present to the number of 
several hundred. A vested choir of 
about twenty-five voices sang several 
hymns. 

The following congregations par- 
ticipated: Emmanuel-St. Matthew’s, 
New Market; Mt. Zion, Woodstock; Mt. 
Calvary, Mt. Jackson; Emanuel, Wood- 
stock; St. Peter’s, Toms Brook; St. 
Paul’s, Strasburg; and St. Paul’s Re- 
formed Church of Woodstock. 


BERWICK-NESCOPECK, PA. 


Tue Lutheran churches of the Ber- 
wick-Nescopeck regions conducted a 
Reformation Service in St. Mark’s 
Church, Nescopeck, Pa., the Rev. W. A. 
Kuntzleman pastor. The Rev. G. Elson 
Ruff of the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House, Philadelphia, delivered an 
inspiring sermon. A choir of eighty 
voices, representing singers from the 
co-operating churches, sang two an- 
thems and led in the singing of the 
hymns and Vesper Service. The di- 
rector of the massed choir was Clark 
Bower, choirmaster of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Berwick. There were 
650 persons present at the service, a 
congregation which filled all available 
seating space in both church and Sun- 
day school. The co-operating churches 
with their pastors are as follows: 


Grace Church, Berwick, the Rev. 
H. J. Shipe; Holy Trinity, Berwick, the 
Rev. A. W. Smith; Berwick Parish, the 
Rey. Robert L. Herman; Nescopeck 
Parish, the Rev. W. A. Kuntzleman; 
Mainville Parish, the Rev. J. H. Young; 
Hobbie Parish, the Rev. B. E. Wentzel. 

The offering was given toward Lu- 
theran World Action for the relief of 
distressed missions. It is hoped that 
the service will be an annual affair. 


NEW YORK 


A Joint REFORMATION SERVICE was 
held by the Lutheran Churches of 
Manhattan, New York, Sunday after- 
noon, October 27, in the Church of the 
Advent, New York City, Dr. J. Hamil- 
ton Dawson pastor. This service was 
sponsored by the Manhattan Lutheran 
Parish Committee. The liturgists were, 
the Rev. W. John Villaume, Jr.; the 
Rev. William Van H. Davies, Jr., and 
the Rev. J. Hamilton Dawson, Ph.D 

The address was delivered by Dr. 
Dawson on the subject, “The Influence 
of Martin Luther on the Great Modern 
Freedoms.” 

Music was furnished by a joint choir 
from the Manhattan churches, with 
Miss Mary Dancy as soloist. The guest 
organist and choirmaster was Henry F. 
Seibert, Mus.D., of the Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Trinity, New York. 


CHICAGO 
AT THE annual Open House and Ref- 
ormation Service for Lutheran students 
and their friends from Metropolitan 
Chicagoland were some 400 persons. 
(Continued on page 33) 


CLERGYMEN AND Oe) WHO PARTICIPATED IN REFORMATION SERVICE IN 


. MARK’S CHURCH, 


NESCOPECK, PA 
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FROM LANCASTER, PA. 
By George B. Ammon 


[Tue Lurueran is happy to note the 
debut in this issue and to introduce to its 
readers the recent addition to the News 
Letter Staff, the Rev. George B. Ammon 
of the Lancaster Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. 

The city which gives title to the Con- 
ference is among the older communities of 
the American continent. It was settled in 
1717. Its oldest church, Trinity, was or- 
ganized in 1730, and has enjoyed the lead- 
ership of some of the best known of the 
colonial pastors. 

The city of Lancaster is not far from 
the famous Ephrata cloisters built by 
Seventh Day Adventists in the eighteenth 
century and used as a hospital during 
the Revolutionary War. Lancaster County 
has been famous for the fertility of its 
soil, the skill of its agriculturalists, and 
the thrift of its citizens. 

The Lancaster Conference, news from 
which Pastor Ammon from time to time 
will supply, consists of thirty-eight parishes 
(fifty-six congregations), with a confirmed 
membership of 18,634. Its pastors number 
forty-five. The total value of its church 
property is slightly less than $3,000,000. 
The congregations expended about $282,000 
for all purposes during the twelve months 
reported by the 1940 Minutes of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. 

THE LUTHERAN welcomes Pastor Ammon 
to membership on its News Letter Staff. 
—Ed.] 


The Committee on Evangelism and 
Inner Missions of the Lancaster Con- 
ference is responsible for a fine idea 
being carried through in the Lancaster 
hospitals. The Rev. Alvin Butz, re- 
cently installed pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, and the Rev. R. Frank 
Herr, pastor of the Rohrerstown- 
Ascension Lancaster Parish, are mak- 
ing weekly visits to all Lancaster hos- 
pitals to secure names of Lutheran 
patients. Personal visits are then made 
with an effort to secure exact church 
membership of all such patients where 
necessary. If no specific connection is 
noted, the patient is cared for by the 
pastor in charge, seeking vital church 
connection. 

The same committee is responsible 
for another good idea in renewing 
church connection where it has lapsed, 
due to the moving of a family into a 
new locality. Each pastor has received 
from the committee a number of post 
cards already mimeographed, to be 
filled in with necessary information for 
the pastor in the new locality. 


September 28 Miss Mabel S. Harnish, 
a member of Zion Church, Leacock, 
left for the Motherhouse in Philadel- 
phia to enter the diaconate. Miss Har- 
nish’s candidacy was announced by the 
pastor, the Rev. John McClellan, Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday, last January. 

She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


Aaron Harnish of Witmer, Pa., and was 
a public school teacher in East Lam- 
peter. She was also a Sunday school 
teacher, superintendent of the Children 
of the Church, active member of the 
Luther League, daily vacation Bible 
school teacher, president and vice- 
president of the Young Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, and secretary of the 
Young Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Lancaster Conference. Miss Har- 
nish attended Camp Nawakwa, from 
which she was graduated, and also 
served as a counselor there the past 
few summers. 


Reformation Rallies 

Three Reformation rallies were held 
on the territory of the Lancaster area 
between October 27 and November 3. 
The first was sponsored by the United 
Brotherhoods of Lebanon County, and 
was held in Lebanon High School Audi- 
torium, with H. F. Baughman, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, as the speaker. Reforma- 
tion Day was observed in the Lan- 
caster City churches by a special Rally 
Service in Zion Church, the speaker 
being Emil W. Weber, D.D., of Potts- 
ville. The Lutheran churches of north- 
ern Lancaster County sponsored the 
third rally Sunday evening, November 
3, in the Ephrata High School with 
Theodore G. Tappert, D.D., Philadel- 
phia, speaker. All services were very 
well attended with approximately 2500 
people witnessing to the power of these 
Reformation rallies. 

Fall confirmations were held in a 
number of the rural churches of the 
“Garden Spot.” Fourteen young people 
were received into St. Paul’s, Penryn, 
five into Emanuel, Brickerville, and six 
into Salem, Kissel Hill, within recent 
weeks. 


Churches Renovated 

St. Stephen’s, Lancaster, the Rev. 
Harland Fague pastor, is in the midst 
of extensive interior renovation along 
colonial lines. The congregation ex- 
pects to be able to use the church for 
Christmas. Improvements include a 
rebuilt organ, new colonial furniture 
and heating system, and redecoration 
of the nave. 


Christ Church, Lancaster, the Rev. 
G. Martin Ruoss pastor, announces the 
gift of a new altar to the church by 
Mr. Earl Kreider of Witmer, Pa. The 
altar was made by Mr. Kreider, who 
is a member of the congregation. A 
red dossal was also placed above the 
altar, the cloth of gold being imported 
from Belgium. Chancel furniture and 
walls were refinished, and a cork tile 
floor placed by the Altar Guild. 


Trinity, Lancaster, the oldest Lu- 
theran church in Lancaster, is being 
repainted on the outside and their his- 


‘considerable 
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toric steeple is being repaired. Another 
church boasting 210 years of active life, 
Trinity, New Holland, is being exten- 
sively renovated under the leadership 
of the Rev. George W. Wilt. Ream 
Memorial Church, Denver, will hold re- 
dedication services this month after 
improvement in their 
plant, including a new basement and 
heating system. The Rev. W. R. Knerr 
is pastor. 


‘After undergoing extensive repairs 
and alterations, including repainting 
and refrescoing the church building, 
services incident to rededication were 
held September 22 at Salem, Kissel Hill. 
Special music was featured by the local 
choir and also that of Zion Church, 
Manheim. The sermon was delivered 
by the pastor, the Rev. J. F. Knittle, 
Ph.D. This congregation was organized 
in 1823, and is the mother of St. Paul’s, 


Lititz, and St. Peter’s, Neffsville. The 


autumn Holy Communion was, largely 
attended, and.seven people were re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the church. 
A Homecoming Service was held No- 
vember 17, at which time J. B. Baker, 
D.D., of York, Pa., preached the sermon. 


Special Anniversaries 

The fifty-fiftth anniversary of St. 
Paul’s, Lititz, was celebrated recently 
by a week of special services, Septem- 
ber 29-October 6. The Rev. Gordon 
Parker, on furlough from the Liberia 
field in Africa, and the Rev. Clarence 
Alexander, who came in from Nebraska 
for the occasion, spoke at these serv- 
ices. Both missionaries are supported 
by this congregation of which the Rev. 
E. P. Truchses is the pastor. 


The 100th anniversary of Jerusalem 
Church, Rothsville, was celebrated No- 
vember 3 to 10 with a series of out- 
standing festival services and speakers. 
The Rev. Gerald J. Jacoby is pastor of 
the congregation. 


The Luther League of the Lancaster 
Conference has recently adopted a Mis- 
sionary Objective in addition to that 
of the Luther League of America. The 
young people of the thirty - three 
churches in the Conference League 
have pledged themselves to send a reed 
organ to our mission station in Puerto 
Rico. 


The Women’s Missionary Society and 
Young Women’s Missionary Society of 
St. John’s, Shiremanstown, presented 
the pastor of the church, Dr. Harold C. 
Fry, with a green stole recently. Dr. 
Fry is president of the Lancaster Con- 
ference. 


Miss Helen Shirk, a member of St. 
James’, Lebanon, missionary to Japan, 
arrived in America on furlough early 
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in November. Special welcoming serv- 
ices were held by her home congrega- 
tion to mark her return after five years 
of faithful service in Japan. The Rev. 
C. P. Cressman is pastor of this active 
church, and has just issued their first 
“Church Visitor,’ a mimeographed 
news medium. 


OctoBerR 27, at Zion Church, Lan- 
caster, two new memorial windows 
were blessed by the pastor, the Rev. 
F. W. Wackernagel. They are the gift 
of Mr. Fred Dunkelberg and are in- 


_ scribed “In memory of Karl Dunkel- 


berg and Family.” One window depict- 
ing “Christ Blessing the Children” has 
been placed in the baptistry, and the 
other showing “Christ Knocking at the 
Door” is placed opposite in the north- 
west corner. 


October 27, the 210-year-old Emanuel 
Church, Brickerville, received the final 
set of red paraments for altar, pulpit, 
and lectern, the gift of the Helping 
Hand Class of the Sunday school. 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rey. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


ALL THE churches in Allentown, Pa., 
and vicinity, have become aroused and 
stirred, and are marching forward “like 
a mighty army,” in home defense, as 
it were, against legalizing the Sunday 
movies at this coming election. This is 
not a movement against the movie in- 
dustry: it is a united movement against 
further desecrating and commercializing 
Sunday, the Lord’s Day, or the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, for mere profit to the 
promoters and owners. 


Church Anniversaries 

The Heidelberg Union Church, a 
thriving rural congregation located in 
Upper Lehigh County, Pa., recently 
celebrated its bicentennial with special 
services. The president of our Minis- 
terium, together with other guest 
preachers, brought appropriate mes- 
sages to approximately 1,300 people on 
the anniversary Sunday. This church 
was organized as a Union Church in 
1740, thirty-six years before our Amer- 
ican colonies won their independence. 
The Rey. Elmer S. Kidd is the Lutheran 
pastor. 


The Schoenersville Union Church, 
located in the village of Schoenersville, 
Pa., the location of the Allentown and 
Bethlehem Airport, celebrated its 160th 
anniversary with special services. Allen 
L. Benner, D.D., a son of the congrega- 
tion, and J. J. Schindel, D.D., a former 
pastor, participated in the services. The 
Rev. Harvey T. Sell is the Lutheran 
pastor. ~ 


On Reformation Sunday, St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Allentown, Pa., ob- 
served its fiftieth anniversary with a 
special program. The Rev. Fred C. 
Wunder, Ph.D., is the present pastor. 


George A. Greiss, D.D., pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Allentown, Pa., cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of his 
pastorate with special services. Dr. 
Greiss has the distinction and honor of 
actively serving the longest pastorate 
of any denomination in our city. It can 
also be described as among the most 
fruitful. 

A Lecture Series 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph Sizoo, pastor 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas 
in New York City, just completed a 
series of three lectures delivered in the 
Egner-Hartzell Memorial Chapel on 
the Muhlenberg College Campus. These 
lectures are sponsored by the Rehrig 
Foundation, and are delivered an- 
nually by a prominent divine. They 
are open to the public and are an- 
nually attended not only by the Muh- 
lenberg student body but also by many 
clergy and laity from the Lehigh Val- 
ley and other communities. 

Dr. Sizoo’s general theme was “The 
Christian Gospel Unashamed,” treated 
under the following subjects: “Dedica- 
tion to the Gospel,” “The Meaning of 
the Gospel,” “The Undergirding of the 
Gospel,” and “The Risks of the Gospel.” 


Joint Reformation Service 

The Lutheran Pastoral Association 
of Allentown and Vicinity sponsored a 
Joint Reformation Vesper Service in 
the Allentown High School auditorium. 
Henry H. Bagger, D.D., delivered the 
Reformation address. The music was 
furnished by a combined choir of the 
Lutheran churches of the city under 
the direction of Ralph F. Kemmerer, 
organist and choirmaster of St. 
Stephen’s Lutheran Church, Allentown. 
One thousand persons attended the 
service. 

The officers of the association con- 
ducted the service, and are: President, 
the Rev. Edward G. Schmickel, II; sec- 
retary, the Rev. Calvin E. Humbert; 
treasurer, the Rey. Warren G. Heinly. 

Simultaneously with the Allentown 
Association, the Lutheran Pastoral As- 
sociation of Bethlehem and Vicinity, 
the Rev. Earl Kreidler, president; the 
Rev. Donald L. Steinhauer, secretary 
and treasurer; and P. A. Laury, D.D., 
chaplain, held a similar vesper service 
in St. Peter’s Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 
The Reformation speaker was Theodore 
G. Tappert, D.D., of the Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

A community-wide Reformation Day 
Service was held in the afternoon in 
the Egner-Hartzell Memorial Chapel at 
Muhlenberg College. Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher delivered the message. This 
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service was one of Muhlenberg’s reg- 
ular Community Vespers. 


Muhlenberg College 


Approved as a training center under 
the program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, this fall the college added 
special courses in meteorology, naviga- 
tion, and flight and aircraft training to 
the curriculum of its Science Depart- 
ment. Teaching fellowships have also 
been established this fall. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the col- 
lege is celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary this year. A very splendid 
booklet, detailing the program and 
work of the Auxiliary, is available to 
all women of our congregations. The 
Auxiliary will also be glad to receive 
names of women of our congregations 
who might be interested in affiliation 
with this active women’s group. 

This newly organized Luther League 
of our Conference sponsored its first 
banquet at the Americus Hotel, Allen- 
town, Monday evening, November 4. 
The speaker was the Rev. Dr. N. J. 
Gould Wickey of Washington, D. C. 


DEDICATION OF LUTHERAN 
BUSINESS GIRLS’ CLUB 


DEDICATION services for the new 
home of the Lutheran Business Girls’ 
Club, now located at 3126 West High- 
land Boulevard, Milwaukee, Wis., were 
held October 13. The service was in 
charge of P. W. Roth, D.D., of Epiphany 
Church, with the Rev. J. W. Jacobson 
as liturgist. Preceding the dedicatory 
service a brief historical sketch was 
given by Dr. Roth. Mrs. Lorraine 
Grafenauer of Our Savior’s Church 
sang several solos. 

Following this service guests (some 
200 in number) were asked to witness 
the dedication of a flag on the lawn by 
Gustav Stearns, D.D., chaplain at Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home. J. F. Fedders, 
D.D., of Lake Park Church, raised the 
flag, which was the gift of P. M. Pear- 
son of Ascension Church. Pastor 
Stearns blessed the flag and dedicated 
it to the Lord. 

The new home is a beautiful place 
in a fine neighborhood which will fur- 
nish more quiet and privacy than the 
former site at North Twelfth Street and 
West Highland Avenue, where the sur- 
roundings had become quite noisy and 
very busy. 

“Mother Hill” will continue her 
cheerful and gracious hospitality here 
to all those who visit or live with her. 
Much of the success of this work among 
the working girls from out-of-town 
homes as well as the lively interest of 
local people must be attributed to 
“Mother Hill’s” charming personality 
and untiring devotion. 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 


CoNSIDERABLE interest was demon- 
strated in the Pocono region as more 
than thirty-two hundred young men, 
citizens of these United States, an- 
swered the call of the nation to register 
for military training. A large number 
of the registrants were Lutherans. Not 
a single case of refusal to comply with 
the request of the government was re- 
ported. It has always been so with the 
residents of this portion of our country. 
As early as the French and Indian 
wars, the citizens of the then sparsely 
settled mountain region responded to 
the call of the colonies and erected a 
fort which occupied the site upon which 
the present St. John’s Church and par- 
sonage stand. The early history of the 
district indicates that some heroic bat- 
tles were fought here, and it is said 
that when excavations were made for 
the foundation walls of St. John’s in 
Stroudsburg that Indian skulls were 
found. History records that when the 
Wyoming Massacre, which took place 
near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was in prog- 
ress many of the inhabitants of that 
section took refuge in both Fort Ham- 
ilton, which occupied the site of St. 
John’s, and Fort Penn, which was an- 
other outpost about a half mile distant 
from the former. Some of those who 
manned these forts were Lutherans 
who had migrated across northern New 
Jersey and settled in and about what 
is now Stroudsburg. Just as our Lu- 
theran ancestors in this district gave 
evidence of their love for liberty, so 
also have our Lutherans at the present 
time. 

When one realizes the ready response 
of all to prepare themselves for the 
possibility of a war, it is evident that 
the same type of response should be 
demonstrated by our Lutheran youth as 
citizens in Christ’s kingdom against a 
far more subtle enemy. This enemy has 
attempted to break down character and 
drag captive those who have experi- 
enced the value of religion. Recognizing 
this danger, many of the young people 
of the Poconos have pledged themselves 
to serve in the army of the Lord against 
the forces which seek to undermine re- 
ligion and the kingdom which has 
meant so much for their contentment 
and peace. Numerous groups of young 
people have given this subject serious 
thought and have resolved to resist the 
attacks, so that the Church of Christ 
might prevail and continue to prove a 


blessing to the future generations in 
this area. 


Another Battle 
In the late summer, petitions were 
circulated in this community, request- 


ing the county officials to include a bal- 
lot upon which the citizens are to ex- 


press their desire as to whether or not 
“movies” should be operated on the 
Lord’s Day. It was not long until the 
forces of Christ arose and prepared to 
meet the attack. All Christian bodies 
united under the leadership of the pas- 
tors. From this beginning a citizens’ 
committee of 150 active laymen and 
laywomen, including a number of 
prominent Lutherans, set about in a 
well-organized manner to counteract 
the attempt of the enemy to break down 
the Lord’s Day by the introduction of 
open “movie” houses on the Lord’s 
Day. Sermons have been preached. 
Laymen and laywomen from all walks 
of life have become missionaries. Lit- 
erature has been distributed and, from 
present indications, it appears that the 
enemy is ready to beat a retreat. It is 
the sincere prayer of all that the efforts 
of these soldiers of the Cross will bring 
forth victory. 


More Recruiting 


While the nation has been busy re- 
cruiting youth for national defense, and 
while laymen and laywomen have 
joined with pastors to drive off the at- 
tack of those who would break down 
the sanctity of the Lord’s Day, another 
recruiting station has been set up. 
Nearly all our Lutheran congregations 
in this area have been enlisting men, 
women and young people to witness 
for Christ. During the present fall and 
winter season, these recruits, after hav- 
ing been instructed, are making a sin- 
cere effort to reclaim those who have 
become careless and indifferent to wit- 
ness for Christ to those who are not 
identified with any Christian church in 
the several communities. The first 
noticeable result was demonstrated 
when pastors reported the largest fall 
communions in the history of their con- 
gregations. Attendances at services 
have increased and a quicker pick-up 
of interest among members has been 
noted. Here again can be observed the 
value of concentrated and united effort 
among the soldiers and witness bearers 
of Christ. Catechetical classes for both 
young people and adults have been 
formed and the pastors are busily en- 
gaged providing the necessary instruc- 
tion which will fit these people for full 
fellowship with Christ and His Church. 


Great Throngs 


During the month of October great 
throngs from the cities of the eastern 
seaboard visited the Poconos to behold 
the evidence of God’s might as seen in 
the flaming fall foliage of the rolling 
mountains of this district. One could 
not help but stand in awe as the vistas 
of beauty spread before him as a Per- 
sian carpet, with the most gorgeous 
colors that the eye might behold. These 
visitors meant much to the business 
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interests of the Poconos, and the week- 
end of October 12 found all records 
broken for the number of guests enter- 
tained. Many of those who viewed the 
beauty of God as revealed in the colors 
of the trees entered into one of the 


-numerous sanctuaries in this district to 


express gratitude to God. As one vis- 
itor remarked: “I cannot help but 
think of the words of the psalmist, who 
sang, ‘What is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him?’” 


Reformation 


The great event of 423 years ago, 
which took place at Wittenberg, when 
Dr. Martin Luther challenged the 
church by the published theses which 
he nailed upon the door of the Castle 
Church, was celebrated in all our Lu- 
theran churches of the Pocono region. 
Through these services the members 


‘ resolved that they would reconsecrate 


themselves to the continuation of those 
doctrines and principles which Luther 
restored. Large congregations filled 
the churches, and pastors presented 
challenging messages, urging firmer de- 
votion to the work of the Kingdom of 
Christ and our Lutheran Zion. 

In order to give even greater stimulus 
to the need for such consecration, the 
majority of the Lutheran congregations 
within a radius of thirty miles from 
Easton, united for a Reformation Sery- 
ice in St. John’s Church, Easton, of 
which the Rev. Dr. F. K. Fretz is the 
honored pastor. Prior to the service, 
which was held Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 27, a rally of the young people was 
held in the parish house, with hundreds 
of young people engaged in devotion 
and discussion of vital problems, under 
the leadership of the Rev. Earl S. Erb. 
The choirs of the co-operating congre- 
gations furnished unusually fine music 
under the direction of Prof. H. C. 
Eichlin, organist and choirmaster of St. 
John’s. Samuel G. Trexler, D.D., pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New 
York, brought a soul-stirring message 
on the subject, “The New Reformation.” 
Efforts of this character are certain to 
impress the importance and value of 
our Lutheran Church upon communi- 
ties. 

Attention to Youth 


In co-operation with the program of 
the United Lutheran Church, most of 
the congregations in the territory of 
the Poconos are setting up programs in 
their respective parishes for the youth 
of the Church. Special services are 
being conducted in which youth is 
given a prominent part. Such services 
have already been successfully con- 
ducted in Grace Church, East Strouds- 
burg, and St. John’s, Stroudsburg, as 
well as in congregations of the Pleasant 
Valley Parish. With this program it is 
certain that youth will be assured that 
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the Church does care for them and is 
interested in their future. 


Improvements 


During the past summer Grace 
Church, Gouldsboro, the Rev. Vernon 
B. Yeich pastor, made a number of 
improvements to the physical property. 
The chancel and altar have been re- 
built, a new steeple erected, the church 
painted, and a new heating plant in- 
stalled in the parsonage for the com- 
fort of the pastor and family during 
the cold winters experienced in that 
portion of the Poconos. 

The congregation at Hamilton 
Square, near Stroudsburg, has planned 
to install a new altar with all brass ap- 
pointments. The pastor, the Rev. C. W. 
Strasser, although seriously ill, has 
planned with the officers for the con- 
summation of these improvements. 
During his illness the pulpit is being 
supplied by the Rev. Fred C. Wunder, 
Ph.D., of Allentown. 


CHICAGO BREEZES 


A VERY special breeze from Chicago 
may be mentioned as the elaborate 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary 
of the ordination of Dr. E. L, Spaid, 
the esteemed pastor of Calvary Church. 

The new church building raised on 
the cooling embers of the old church 
not so long ago furnished an excellent 
setting. The spacious parish house, 
which escaped the fire, glowed with 
myriads of candles in cruciform ar- 
rangement and with palms and flowers 
tastefully arranged. 

The affair tastefully began in the re- 
ceiving line, followed with the choir 
processional; an invocation by the Rev. 
George Aigner, the new student pastor, 
and then a number of selections by the 
choir under the direction of Mrs. Theo- 
dosia Fisher, organist and director. Let 
it be said in passing that this choir is 
one that can rise to the occasion of a 
great festival. They did Dudley Buck’s 
“Festival Te Deum” in an excellent 
way, including the quartet, and this 
was only one of a number of selections 
of well selected music. 

The climax of the formal service was 
the reconsecration of the pastor, in 
which some of the young men who are 
his spiritual sons assisted. President 
Armin G. Weng of the Illinois Synod 
conducted this service in a way that 
was effective without any suggestion 
of a reordination. 

Returning to the banqueting room, it 
was observed that the last finishing 
touches had been concluded and all 
was in readiness for a real festive 
occasion. Mrs. Spaid was glowing, as 
well she should be, for had she not been 
consulted more than once as to the 


secret which to her husband was both 
deep and dark? To the Rev. John Spaid, 
the oldest son in the ministry, fell the 
honor of the Invocation. 

There were many “prophets” pres- 
ent, but only a few were allowed to 
prophesy. Dr. H. P. Schaeffer, of the 
Seminary, spoke for the Ministerial 
Association, of which he is the active 
president. The Chicago Conference was 
ably represented by Dr. C. E. Paulus, 
and Dr. L. F. Gruber spoke for the 
Seminary and the student body. It 
might be mentioned in passing that 
President Gruber is happy that the 
number of students is equal to last 
year’s enrollment. President Weng 
gave a historical address touching upon 
the achievements of Dr. Spaid during 
his forty active and useful years. Dr. 
Spaid never dilates upon his own 
achievements. It remained for the more 
than five hundred letters, telegrams 
and other testimonials to develop some 
of the facts of this useful career. Mr. 
Aigner presented the doctor with a 
large volume of testimonials beauti- 
fully bound and embossed. 


Ministry Extended 


Gradually the facts were revealed 
that through the doctor’s ministration 
the following became preachers of the 
Gospel: two sons, John and Robert 
Spaid, the Rev. Luther Seibert, the Rev. 
Paul Hersch, the Rev. George Aigner; 
and from Ohio in a former pastorate, 
the Rev. Eugene Bradley, and the Revs. 
Virgil and Emery Yohe. Another out- 
standing convert to the ministry is Dr. 
Ross Stover, who sent a unique and 
interesting letter. Two deaconesses, 
Sister Jenny Larmonth (Mrs. Oberly), 
and Sister Jenny Powell also came 
from Dr. Spaid’s pastorate at Carey, 
Ohio. 

In the midst of the celebration there 
was a pause while Mrs. Bates pre- 
sented Mrs. Spaid with a large basket 
of flowers. Mr. Hohenadel, one of the 
active men of the congregation, brought 
greetings from the church, and Mr. 
Alfred Arneson, who usually has a last 
word, presented Dr. Spaid with a 
beautiful watch and a_ substantial 
check. 

Mrs. Spaid was urged to speak, and 
she extemporized in a very happy way. 
Dr. Spaid was given the rest of the 
night for reminiscences, but he used 
only a small part of it to assure the 
many friends that he had only done 
his duty, which was always a labor 
of love. 

An unusual and thoughtful gesture 
was the gift of beautiful mementoes to 
all the speakers by the Spaid family. 
The writer announced the program, 
and when he called upon Rev. Mr. 
Seibert to give the benediction, the 
hands of the clock were hastening to 
the top of the dial. J. A. Leas. 
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ROANOKE COLLEGE 


As A New departure in their study 
program the Roanoke College Y. M. 
C. A. is conducting a series of weekly 
panel. discussions based on topics pre- 
sented in “The Faith for Our Day,” by 
Dr. Paul J. Hoh. Each week a panel of 
students and faculty members discusses 
topics presented in this very useful 
booklet. Topics under discussion in- 
clude, “The Facts on Which the Faith 
Rests,” “The Contacts of Faith,” 
“Sources of Power,” “Standards of 
Living,” and “When We Fail.” But the 
discussions are not restricted to con- 
tents of the booklet. Student interest 
has taken on new life under the stim- 
ulus of this practical type of discussion. 
The Y. M. C. A. is under the leadership 
of Kenneth Harper of Roanoke. 

Calling for “intellectual maturity” on 
the part of students, Dr. Paul H. Bow- 
man, president of Bridgewater College, 
was the speaker at the formal opening 
of the ninety-ninth session of Roanoke 
College October 2. Dr. Bowman de- 
fined “intellectual maturity” as the 
“power to stand on one’s own feet... 
to think for one’s self and to do it with 
grace, ease and dignity.” Another qual- 
ity which he listed as of great impor- 
tance in a college education and not 
specified in a curriculum was “cultural 
tone.” He defined it as “that quality 
of life revealed in taste and standard 
of conduct, likes and dislikes, joys and 
pleasures, transmitted to life and char- 
acter by the power of education.” 

During the exercises President 
Charles J. Smith conferred upon Pres- 
ident Bowman the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in recognition of his “distin- 
guished leadership in the cause of 
Christian higher education.” 

An article entitled, “Photography in 
the College Curriculum,” by Prof. J. D. 
Schumacher, appeared in a recent issue 
of the “Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion,’ a publication of the American 
Chemical Society. Professor Schu- 
macher spoke at the last meeting of 
the society. 

The “Collegians,” Roanoke College 
orchestra, inaugurated a new radio pro- 
gram over the facilities of Station 
WDBJ at 2.15 P. M., Sunday, October 
20. These programs are being heard 
every Sunday at the same time. 

H. Powell Chapman, editor of The 
Roanoke Times, was the speaker at 
patriotic exercises on the Roanoke 
College campus, October 16, national 
registration day. Mr. Chapman de- 
clared “the great need of the world to- 
day is for men who have been soundly 
trained for Christian living and good 
citizenship. Nowhere is that training 
given as admirably as in the small col- 
lege, where the identity of the indi- 
vidual is not lost in the mass.” 

MiLuer RITCHIE. 
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Women in Convention 


MARYLAND WOMEN EXCEED GOAL 
FOR INDIA CENTENNIAL 


Tue fifty-eighth convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Maryland Synod was held October 23 
and 24 at Salem Church, Catonsville. 
The theme of the convention was, “Thy 
Kingdom Come”—in our hearts, and on 
earth. Preceding the formal opening of 
the convention, the Holy Communion 
was administered to delegates and vis- 
itors by John C. Bowers, D.D., George 
Bowers, D.D., and the Rev. Herbert 
Payne. 

The inspirational worship service 
which opened the convention proper 
struck the keynote of reverence, sin- 
cerity, and appeal, and pervaded the 
entire session. All the devotions and 
the unforgettable Consecration Service 
which marked the close of the conven- 
tion were conducted by Mrs. Gouid 
Wickey. 

The main theme, “Thy Kingdom 
Come—in our hearts,” was subdivided 
for report and discussion into three 
parts—(1) Through teaching and 
preaching; (2) through work of our 
departments; and (3) through The 
Children of the Church. Miss Ella 
Engle, executive secretary of The Chil- 
dren of the Church, presented the first 
formal address of the session on “The 
Children of the Church,” explaining in 
graphic detail the four-fold program of 
study, play, worship, and giving, and 
stressing the imperatives of “having 
time for our children and being inter- 
ested in and having the ability to do 
the things they enjoy.” 

In a Vesper Service held on the eve- 
ning of the first day, Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz pictured in bold, sure strokes 
how Christ’s Kingdom IS coming—on 
earth. Drawing largely from his ex- 
periences and impressions gathered on 
his tour of the mission fields in the 
Far East as he journeyed to the Madras 
Convention, Dr. Wentz described the 
vitality of Christianity as exemplified 
by Japan’s Kagawa, China’s Dr. Wu, 
and India’s Bishop of Dornicai. 

“Thy Kingdom Come”—through our 
stewardship—was developed on the 
morning of the second day. Outstand- 
ing speakers were the Rev. Ralph 
Tabor, who presented Lutheran World 
Action to the group, and Sister Edith 
Prince, who described our missionary 
enterprises in the Virgin Islands. Amos 
J. Traver, D.D., and the Rev. Henry 
Kraft brought official greetings from 
the Maryland Synod. Women from 
Maryland who had been privileged to 
attend the national convention gave 
“Echoes from Des Moines”—its Young 


Women’s Congress, its finances, busi- 
ness, constitution, social activities, in- 
spiration, and missionaries. 
afternoon, “A Glimpse of India”—Past, 
Present, and Future—was directed by 
Mrs. M. Edwin Thomas. Former mis- 
sionaries to India and some now home 
on furlough gave their impressions of 
the field—its opportunities, its witchery, 
its appeal. Dr. Betty Nilsson, the prin- 
cipal speaker, portrayed India today. 
In an address crammed full of thirty- 
two years of experience, she com- 
mented on the work in general but em- 
phasized the ministry of medicine. Our 
part in the India of the future was the 
offering of over $1,600, which exceeded 
our goal set for 1940. 

Of special interest in the business of 
the convention was the reception of 
four new societies—two from Messiah, 
Baltimore, one from Second, Baltimore, 
and one from St. Luke, Silver Spring. 
It was announced that there had been 
a 5.4 per cent gain in membership 
throughout the societies of the synod. 
It was also brought to the attention of 
the assemblage that Maryland was sig- 
nally honored by the three offices in 
the general society which its own mem- 
bers now hold: Treasurer, Miss A. 
Barbara Wiegand; member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mrs. Merle Cain; 
and Life and In Memoriam Secretary, 
Mrs. Walter Scheermesser. 

The following officers for the Mary- 
land Women’s Missionary Societies 
were unanimously re-elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. B. Clinton Ritz; vice-pres- 
ident, Miss A. Barbara Wiegand; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Robert Hamp- 
son; statistical secretary, Mrs. Hubert 
Schindel; treasurer, Mrs. Harry B. 
Fogle; and historian, Mrs. W. E. Saltz- 
giver. Dorotuy H. Eckert, 


INSPIRED BY PRESENCE OF 
WORKERS 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Central Conference of the Synod of 
the Northwest held its thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention at St. John’s Church, 
Mound, Minn., October 20-22. The 
Rev. H. E. Carlson is pastor. The 
theme, “The Precious Jewels,” directed 
the thoughts of the delegates and vis- 
itors throughout the sessions. 

Miss Nona M. Diehl, executive sec- 
retary of the U. L. C. A. Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, brought a message on 
“Christ’s Jewels Throughout the 
World.” She emphasize despecially in- 
dividual responsibilities toward the 
Great Commission: “Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations.” 

We received inspiration from the 


In the~ 


U. L. C. A. Convention in Omaha 
through the message brought by Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, president of the 
Synod of the Northwest, and from the 
Des Moines Convention through per- 
sonal glimpses from Mrs. Charles L. 
Grant, president of the Synodical So- 
ciety. Dr. R. M. Dunkelberger and 
Miss Nanna Lindahl brought messages 
from India, and Miss Twedten from 
the work at Konnarock, Virginia. 

At each session we were reminded 
of Lutheran World Action. 

A feature of the convention was the 
presentation of our Love Gift to India 
to commemorate one hundred years of 
mission work in that large and fruitful 
field. A pageant written by Mrs. N. K. 
Feddersen was used.to_present this gift. 

This convention was interesting, in- 
structive and rich in inspiration. 

Mrs. W. P. GERBERDING, Reporter. 


“THE WAY OF PEACE” 


THE twentieth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Southern Conference of the Synod of 
Ohio was held October 21 and 22 in St. 
Paul’s Church, Greenville, Ohio, the 
Rev. C. C. Wessel pastor. ; 

The theme, “The Way of Peace,” was 
stressed in the devotions conducted by 
Mrs. C. H. Kley, Mrs. Carveth Mitchell, 
and Miss Mabel Minser. Only as indi- 
viduals possess the light and peace of 
Jesus Christ in their hearts can the 
nations of the world come to peace was 
the thought brought out by each one. 

The president, Mrs. C. W. Eickmeyer, 
presided at the business sessions. The 
reports of officers, committees and de- 
partment secretaries were most en- 
couraging, showing few losses and giv- 
ing evidence of a real effort to advance 
the Kingdom of God on earth. Honor 
Roll recognition was given to twenty- 
five women’s societies and three young 
women’s societies. There were eighteen 
societies on the Superior Merit Roll. 

Greetings were brought by Mrs. C. C. 
Wessel, wife of the pastor of the hostess 
church; Mrs. J. B. Gilbert, president of 
the synodical society; the Rev. Mr. 
Stoneburner, superintendent of Inner 
Missions of Miami Valley; and Mrs. 
Grace Fisher of Oesterlen Orphans’ 
Home. 

Interesting highlights from the Young 
Women’s Congress were given by Mrs. 
G. D. Busch, and from the Triennial 
Convention by Mrs. J. W. Frease. 

All who were present at the Monday 
afternoon session were delighted and 
enlightened by the very interesting ad- 
dress by Miss Frieda M. Hoh, mission- 
ary to Puerto Rico. The speaker at the 
Vesper Service was Paul P. Anspach, 
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D.D., missionary to China. He spoke 
especially of the effect of the war on 
our mission work in China. A very 
stirring appeal for Lutheran World 
Action was made by the Rev. Carveth 
Mitchell of Columbus. 

One of the fine events of the conven- 
tion was the Young Women’s Banquet 
of which 320 partook. The banquet was 
presided over by the Young Women’s 
Secretary, Mrs. J. W. Frease, who is a 
daughter of St. Paul’s Church. Those 
on the program and bringing greetings 
were: the Rev. C. C. Wessel, Mrs. J. B. 
Gilbert, Mrs. G. D. Busch, Mrs. C. W. 
Eickmeyer, conference president; Mrs. 
C. C. Wessel, Paul P. Anspach, D.D., 
and Miss Frieda M. Hoh. 

Beautiful and inspiring was the spe- 
cial music furnished by St. Paul’s 
Choir, St. Paul’s Junior Choir, Mrs. 
J. W. Frease and Mrs. Herman Wolf. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Mrs. C. W. Eickmeyer, Dayton; vice- 
president, Mrs. August Schneider, 
Chillicothe; recording secretary, Mrs. 
John M. Recher, Springfield; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. William Heft, Lan- 
caster; treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Barnhart, 
New Carlisle. 

The invitation from First Lutheran 
Church, Miamisburg, was accepted for 
the 1941 convention. 

Mrs. JoHn M. Recuer, Rec. Sec. 


“PEACE” AND “MIGRANT WORK” 


The twelfth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Eastern Conference of the United 
Synod of New York was held October 
24 in St. Paul’s Church, Rensselaer, 
New York, the Rev. George C. Ackerly 
pastor. More than three hundred were 
present at this large and inspiring 
meeting. 

The convention theme, “Peace,” was 
developed in the devotions by Mrs. 
Ada Franklin and Mrs. Paul Strenge. 

Echoes of the Des Moines Conven- 
tion were given by Miss Emily Kne- 
meyer and Mrs. Luther Straley. Mrs. 
John Fleck of Buffalo spoke on “Mi- 
grant Work.” Miss Carla D. Nielson 
spoke in behalf of the work of The 
Children of the Church. 

At the banquet held before the eve- 
ning session, Mrs. Clayton Van Deusen, 
Young Women’s Secretary, was toast- 
mistress. Toasts were given by three 
young women to each of the follow- 
ing: Miss Mabel Meyer, “Our Mission- 
ary;” Miss Emily Knemeyer, “Our 
Synodical President;” Mrs. O. E. Cook, 
“Our Synodical Treasurer;” to which 
each responded in her own tactful way. 
Miss Mabel Meyer then addressed the 
convention on our India work, telling 
of the one hundred years during which 
many missionaries have labored faith- 
fully in that field. The offering for 
this great cause was then taken. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Mrs. Luther Straley; 
vice-president, Mrs. Lauren Grandy; 
secretary, Mrs. Morris Skinner; statis- 
tician, Mrs. Herman Knaust; treasurer, 
Mrs. H. H. Wahl. 

Conference will meet in Cobleskill 
in 1941. 

JENNIE O. FREDERICK, Reporter. 


WOMEN’S SOCIETY MARKS SIXTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Alleghany Conference of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod celebrated its 
sixtieth anniversary in convention, 
October 23 and 24, in Trinity Church, 
Johnstown, Pa., the Rev. Roy J. Myer 
pastor. One hundred delegates and of- 
ficers and more than three hundred 
visitors were in attendance. 

Episodes of the past sixty years were 
depicted as a special feature of this 
anniversary occasion prepared and 
directed by Mrs. Joseph Tate. Twelve 
women have served as president dur- 
ing this period and four of them are 
living and took part in this presenta- 
tion, while those deceased were repre- 
sented by outstanding women of the 
conference. Mrs, J. F. Seebach wrote 
a hymn of particular beauty and fitness 
which was used, adding much to the 
spirit of the conference. About $411,000 
have been contributed for missionary 
work since the organization of the So- 
ciety at Berlin, Pa., September 4, 1880. 
The theme, “Vision,” was employed to 
unite the different phases of this con- 
ference and was used to the edification 
of all in the various messages, reports 
and items of business. 

E. L. Menges, D.D., president of the 
Alleghany Conference, preached the 
sermon, using Isaiah 6:1 as his text. 
The two other special addresses were 
given by Mrs. C. K. Lippard, returned 
missionary to Japan, who told of the 
vigor, vitality and victory of the Jap- 
anese Christians who had caught this 
high and holy vision; and Miss Ruth 
Juram, promotional secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, who pre- 
sented a prospectus of the entire work, 
much to the encouragement of all. The 
devotional periods brought depth of 
tone and strength. They were con- 
ducted by two ex-presidents, Mrs. H. C. 
Michael and Mrs. C. A. Troutman. Mrs. 
Michael used the thought of introspec- 
tion, and Mrs. Troutman gave a “Vision 
of Duty.” Mrs. D. Burt Smith, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania Syn- 
odical Society, gave an address com- 
bining items relative to the business 
of the general society with thoughts 
inspirational and uplifting. 

The Conference Society assumed the 
support of the new missionary to China, 
Miss Grace Onstead, who is a member 
of Friedens congregation. 
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The following officers were re-elected 
and installed: President, Mrs. R. C. 
Shindler, Altoona; vice-president, Mrs. 
James Shannon, Confluence; recording 
secretary, Mrs. G. I. Melhorn, Bedford; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. I. E. Mann, 
Tyrone; treasurer, Mrs. E. P. Young, 
Alexandria; historian, Mrs. Joseph 
Tate, Altoona. 

The 1941 meeting will be held at 
Friedens, Pa., where “Father” Heyer is 
buried and in the church of which he 
was at one time pastor. 

Mrs. Russett B. McGirrtn, Reporter. 


MAJOR ISSUES OF U. L. C. A. 
CONVENTION DISCUSSED 


Tue fall conference of the Hamilton 
District of the Synod of Canada was 
held October 30 in St. Matthew's 
Church, Brantford. The morning ses- 
sion was a Communion Service con- 
ducted by the Rev. Norman Berner. 

The Rev. S. Cooper of Welland, pres- 
ident of the conference, opened the 
afternoon session and presided. The 
meeting noted with regret the absence 
for the Rev. N. A. Keffer of Hespeler, 
who recently suffered a breakdown due 
to overwork, and prayer was offered for 
his recovery. The Conference will en- 
large its program next year to include 
an evening session devoted to the work 
of church councilmen. Pastor Cooper 
was re-elected president, and the Rev. 
N. Berner will succeed the Rev. G. W. 
Orth of Guelph as secretary. 

Two interesting papers were given, 
the first by Dr. U. Leupold of Kitch- 
ener, member of synod’s Music Com- 
mittee, on “The Music of the Service.” 
Dr. Leupold illustrated his remarks by 
means of a set of phonograph records 
recently released which demonstrated 
how the parts of the service ought to 
be sung. Dr. J. H. Reble, Hamilton, 
president of the Canada Synod and 
delegate to the recent convention of 
the United Lutheran Church at Omaha, 
reported on the proceedings of that 
meeting. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed on some of the major issues of 
the convention—union with the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, control of the- 
ological seminaries, the conscientious 
objector, and a new system of con- 
tributory pensions for ministers. Con- 
ference also discussed ways and means 
of raising 100 per cent of the Church’s 
apportionment and the possibility of 
beginning “refresher” courses for min- 
isters at the Lutheran Seminary in 
Waterloo. 

Dinner was served at noon in the 
basement of the church by Mrs. S. 
Elliott, Mrs. L. Bechtel, and Mrs. C. 
Lewis of the Ladies’ Aid. Mr. G. Boyer 
was lay delegate for the local congre- 
gation. NorMAN BERNER. 
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STUDENT PASTOR CALLED 


The Rev. Edmund Augustus Steimle, 
pastor of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Jersey City, N. J., has accepted the call 
of the University Church of Cambridge, 
Mass., and took charge of that work 
November 15. 

Pastor Steimle is unusually well pre- 
pared for this work, being the son of 
the late Rev. Dr. Augutus Steimle of 
New York City. He had his prepara- 
tory training at Phillips Andover 
Academy, and, was graduated from 


Princeton University in 1930. In 1933 


WHEN IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
VISIT 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
MORNING SERVICE: 11:00 A. M. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Pastor 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts. Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 

ook.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoutin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


TO ORGANISTS AND 
CHOIRMASTERS ... 


We announce the publication of a new, dy- 
namic and colorful Christmas cantata, THE 
PRINCE OF PEACE, by Hartwig. Organists 
who have read original mapuscripts are most 
enthusiastic about it—easy to produce— 
single copies, 75c. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3908 Olive St. St. Louis Mo. 


, R.GEISSLER INC, 


IXTH AVE. NEAR 10 © ST. NEWYORK 


Ghach Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS : SILVE 
FABRICS + WINDOWS q D 


CHOIR AND PULPIT 


GOWNS 


THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. 
367 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


he was graduated from the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia 
and was ordained by the United Synod 
of New York. For two years he served 
as a Fellow of 
the seminary, 
and since then 
has been pas- 
tor of the 
Church of Our 
Saviour, Jersey 
City, where he 
has done a tell- 
ing work. The 
University con- 
gregation of 


Cambridge 

eagerly awaited REV. EDMUND A. 

his coming. STEIMLE 
The work 


among the students in Cambridge was 
started by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler 
in 1912 while he was engaged in a 
peripatetic ministry to students at the 
eastern universities. Since then the 
work has been in various hands, the 
most recent being those of the Rev. Dr. 
Norman D. Goehring, who served the 
congregation fourteen years. During 
his pastorate a centrally located plot 
was bought and is now entirely free of 
debt, awaiting the erection of a per- 
manent chapel. In the meantime the 
congregation worships in a transformed 
clubhouse located on its present prop- 
erty. 


PERSONAL 


Sister Edna C. Hill, for seventeen 
years the Training Sister of the Dea- 
coness Motherhouse at Baltimore, Md., 
was installed as deaconess of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., October 20, by the pastor, 
Dr. William F. Sunday. 

Sister Edna is one of the most expe- 
rienced deaconesses in the United Lu- 
theran Church, and the Church of the 
Good Shepherd is to be congratulated 
on her assignment to their parish. For 
five years she brought inspiration and 
leadership to St. Paul’s Church, York, 
Pa., and later was in charge of the Lu- 
theran Settlement House in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Here she did effective work 
for three years, and then was recalled 
by the Motherhouse at Baltimore to 
become the Training Sister of that in- 
stitution. In 1939 Sister Edna registered 
at New York University and is now 
engaged in completing her work there 


Lr t all See See Piya ae porate 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. 


In Late October Dr. T. Benton Peery, 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of his pastorate. They have 
been opportune years, timely in prob- 
lems and change. St. Matthew’s is 
rounding out 123 years of continued 
service in the downtown section of 
Philadelphia. Once located in the best 
residential section of the city, today 
the church is in the midst of a commer- 
cal and transient rooming house sec- 
tion. All during the long pastorate of 
Dr. Edwin Heyl Delk the exodus to 
the suburbs was on, until in 1930 only 
a limited number of members remained 
in the neighborhood. 

St. Matthew’s has sought to serve the 
community, and has had a fine Inner 
Mission ideal. Sister Mildred Binga- 
man begins her twenty-eighth year in 
this important work. The ever-present 
problem of financial support, the great 
pastoral problem, the inability of an 
institution to cope with population 
drifts over a long period, all tend to 
make this work most difficult and the 
future uncertain. 

In the ten years there has been no 
growth, losses by death, removal, etc., 
taking up all gain. Two hundred thirty- 
three members have been received. 
Pastoral acts record 39 weddings, 89 
confirmands, 100 funerals and 144 bap- 
tisms. Financially the record is good 
for a limited membership of 400 con- 
firmed members. Total congregational 
expense, $113,152; total benevolence, 
$34,338; total expenditure, $147,490. For 
ten years funds have been sent to the 
foreign mission station in Kobe, Japan. 

At the annual congregational din- 
ner, October 24, Dr. Harry F., Baugh- 
man of Trinity Church, Germantown, 
was the speaker. The Ladies’ Guild re- 
membered Mrs. Peery with flowers and 
Dr. Peery with a new silk pulpit robe. 
Sunday, October 27, the pastor preached 
the anniversary sermon. Recent im- 
provements and repairs to the chapel 
and church have been made at a cost 
of $1,250, which amount has been 
raised. 


St. Pauu’s congregation, Doylestown, 
Pa., observed the twentieth anniver- 
sary of their pastor, the Rev. Bernard 
Repass, with three special gatherings 
October 20 and 21. At the Sunday 
morning service the sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. H. H. Krauss of 
Red Hill, president of the Norristown 
Conference. The special music on this 
occasion was provided by the organist, 
H. Parmlee Burkart of North Wales, 
and the choir director, Norman C. 
Jones of Doylestown. Sunday evening, 
Mr. Luther Waidelich of Sellersville 
delivered the address. 


oneal ™ 
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‘Monday evening an informal recep- 
tion was held at which the pastor and 
his wife were the guests of honor. 
Greetings were extended by pastors of 
the congregations in Norristown and 
by Lutheran pastors in neighboring 
communities. 

During these two decades, St. Paul’s 
has made remarkable progress. Realiz- 
ing the need of a more central location 
and better facilities for the Sunday 
school, the congregation purchased a 
property and started a building fund 
for the erection of a new edifice. Im- 
provements have also been made to the 
present church. The Bible school rooms 
have been attractively furnished and 
better fitted for their purpose. The con- 
gregation has a confirmed membership 
of 418 and the Bible school an enroll- 
ment of 200. A well-established daily 
vacation Bible school is a feature of 
the work. 

Mr. Repass is keenly interested and 
active in the affairs of the community 
and Mrs. Repass has always taken an 
active interest in the women’s work of 
the Church at large. 


REFORMATION SERVICES 
(Continued from page 25) 


The Rev. Carl Lund-Quist and his 
parish, Concordia Church, Augustana 
Synod, were hosts. 

With representatives from various 
institutions in and around Chicago, the 
Metropolitan Lutheran Student Coun- 
cil conducted an open meeting. Plans 
for the coming year were presented 
and announcements were made for the 
local Lutheran Student Association and 
affiliated groups. As a part of the busi- 
ness meeting, Mr. George Arthur of the 
University of Chicago and Mr. Arthur 
Kaeppel were elected to the offices of 
president and treasurer respectively. 

Miss Hilda Benson spoke concerning 
“Lutheran World Action” and pro- 
moted the production of a play which 
she helped write for that purpose. Pas- 
tor Lund-Quist brought greetings from 
the World Student Christian Federation 
as did Frank Johnson from both the 
Hub Region and the Ashram. A fel- 
lowship hour followed the council 
meeting. This included a “smorgas- 
bord,” group singing, a talent quest and 
games. 

Opening the Reformation Service, 
Joseph Brye, organist for Concordia 
Church, presented a program of organ 
music. 

The Rey. Luther Tucker, associate 
executive secretary of the National 
Council of Student Christian Associa- 
tions, was the speaker for the evening 
using the theme, “Christian Fellowship 
in a Warring World.” ‘The Nurses’ 
Chorus of Augustana Hospital, with 


their anthems, added much to the cele- 
bration of the Reformation Festival. 
One would have to be present to ex- 
perience the fine spirit of Lutheran 
Christian fellowship and co-operation 
so evident and necessary in our times. 
Some of us believe this is the spirit of 
the Reformation influenced through the 
prayer, worship, sacrifice and com- 
munion elements not only believed but 
practiced in Lutheran student work. 
GEORGE AIGNER. 


STEELEVILLE CHURCH 
FREE OF DEBT 

OctTosER 20, 1940, was a memorable 
day in the hearts of the members and 
friends of Friedens Church, Steeleville, 
Ill. This day marked the fall Mission 
Festival, but also commemorated the 
fifth anniversary of the dedication of 
the new church building and the burn- 
ing of all notes, leaving the congrega- 
tion free of debt. The president of the 
Wartburg Synod, the Rev. R. R. Belter, 
delivered a soul-stirring and challeng- 
ing sermon at the morning service. He 
presented the benevolence work of the 
church in a forceful and instructive 
manner. Following this service the 
members of the congregation, visiting 
pastors and their families, and friends 
from neighboring churches enjoyed a 
basket dinner in the church parlor. 

At the afternoon service the Rev. 
Arnold Kaitschuk brought the message, 
basing it on the theme, “Our Response 
to the Call of God,” again stressing the 
benevolence work of the church. There 
were few vacant seats in the auditorium 
at this service. The evening service 
was preceded by an organ recital, and 
at the service the three choirs—senior, 
junior, and children’s—led in the sing- 
ing of the hymns and the anthems. 
Nine pastors of the Wartburg Synod 
were present. Again President Belter 
delivered a stirring message in which 
he told something of the convention at 
Omaha and of the loyalty and conse- 
cration of this congregation who have 
freed themselves of debt within a space 
of five years. Five of the charter mem- 
bers of Friedens Church took part in 
the burning of the notes. 
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NEW ALTAR CROSS 


BY GORHAM 


Since 1831 Gorham has led all others in crafts- 
manship, quality and design—but Gorham costs 
no more than the ordinary. 

V4467 Brass Altar Cross, a new creation by 
Gorham of modern, inspirational design, meas- 
ures 24 in. high, costs $55.00. Matching candle- 
sticks and vases complete the Altar Set. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG illustrating Altar Set 
and other Ecclesiastical Appointments . . . Chal- 
ices, Patens, Altar Desks, Communion Sets, Col- 
lection Pilates, etc. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
ECC. DEPT. LU-2, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Name .... 
Address 


ELECTRIC CARILLON 


A New Inspiration! 

For church towers! Beautifully toned, practically 
insures more generous church support and in- 
creased attendance. Micro-tuned chimes, accurate 
to 1/5000 of 1%—exclusive (patents pending) per- 
mits playing of chords, arpeggios, trills in beau- 
tiful harmony. Has more beauty, power and per- 
formance than any outdoor carillon costing up to 
10 times as much. Played manually like an organ 
or electrically with records. Many special low- 
noise records available. 

Suggestion. Write for free data on this carillon 


whose tone quality excels that of old world cathe- 
drals. Get free list of carillon records. No obliga- 
Write today. 

SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 
4741 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Il. 


tion. 


MESSIAH » » » “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Sixteenth and Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia 
The Rev. Ross H. Stover, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D. 


Sundays—9 A.M., 10 A.M., 11 A.M., 7.45 P.M. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST REGULAR MID-WEEK SERVICE 
THURSDAYS—7.30 P.M. 

(Services Broadcast over Station WDAS) 

e Assistant Pastors: Rev. Arthur Foellner, Rev. John Stump 
DR. STOVER’S LITTLE BOOKLET—“The Man Who Swears,” 10 cents. Address the Chureh. 
“Pll Tell You Why I Am a Protestant,” 25 cents. Address United Lutheran Publication House. 


Pastor 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


St. Paul’s Congregation, Scottdale, 
Pa., celebrated its Golden Anniversary 
the week of October 6-13. All organiza- 
tions of this church worked to make 
this event successful in every detail. 
Former members and friends were in- 
vited to be present and to renew ac- 
quaintances. 

On the morning of October 6 the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. H. Reed 
Shepfer, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. The evening service was spon- 
sored by the Luther League. There was 
a gathering every night of the week 
following at which the special speakers 
were: the Rey. F. A. Lieby, Dr. Luther 
A. Malmberg, the Rev. Philip Seiber- 
ling, and the Rev. Howard Baker. Fri- 
day evening was Music Night. Miss 
Frances Lenhart was in charge of the 
music. 


GET A 


HOLMAN BIBLE 


For your own use, for your pastor, 
child or friend. There is no better gift 
than a Bible, no better Bible than a 
Holman. For four generations this 
house has made Bibles and no other 
book. Authorized version. Special 
leather, glue and sizing give Holman 
Bibles extra long life. Dictionary and 
other helps are added value. At any 
book store, or A. J. Holman Co., 1224 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BULLETIN only OD 


Complete with 780 Steel Letters—An effect- 
five, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
Pershing Ave. Davenport, lowa 


aE 


UMITEO CHURCH 


c Bh 
TAL Busters 
WILLLAST A 
Cire Tht 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


Clamon 
Cre ur cuy! 


AAMON ALWAYS 


By Dan E. L. Patch, Chief of Police, Highland Park, Mich. 


You'll want to read this second thrilling romance by the 
gifted author of Past Finding Out. 

It is the story of a young man loved by a 
foster sister; hated by her brothers, craftily 
cheated out of his inheritance, imprisoned 
and deported to his own country. After 
many hair-raising experiences in Germany, 
Russia and Finland, he becomes a stowaway 
in an airplane and lands in Palestine. Here 
he once more finds his faithful foster sister. 
A dynamic story of intrigue and love, glori- 
fying Christ, for young and old. 

256 pages; cloth, beautifully bound. $1.00. 


BICA PRESS, 876 N. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 


At the Communion Service on Sun- 
day morning, October 13, the Rev. 
George M. Kunkle preached the ser- 
mon. A Sundown Organ Recital on that 
day by Mr. Karl Johnson closed the 
anniversary program. 


ELECTED TO BOARDS 


Omaha Convention Chooses Successors to 
Members of Boards Whose Terms 
Expired in 1940 

[Persons chosen for membership on boards 
and elective committees are eligible to one re- 
election. Except where indicated the term of 
office is six years. (*) Re-elected.] 

Executive Board (Four Years) 

Term Expires 1944—Rev. C. B. Foelsch; 
Rev. H. W. A. Hanson*; Rev. Rees Edgar 
Tulloss; J. L. Almond; Edward Rinder- 
knecht; W. H. Stackel. 


Commission of Adjudication 
Term Expires 1946—Rev. E. B. Burgess; 
Rev. Paul J. Hoh*; Robbin B. Wolf. 


Board of Foreign Missions 
Term Expires 1946—Rev. W. P. Ger- 
berding; Rev. S. W. Herman; Rev. Samuel 
Trexler*; Rev. Abdel Ross Wentz; George 
F. Seiberling; S. Frederick Telleen*; Wil- 
liam F. Zimmerman. 


Board of American Missions and 
West Indies Mission Board 
Term Expires 1946—Rev. O. Garfield 
Beckstrand*; Rev. Franklin Clark Fry*; 
Rey. J. Edward Harms*; Rev. J. J. Scherer, 
Jr.*; H. E. Isenhour; H. Torrey Walker; 
Robbin B. Wolf. 


Board of Social Missions 
Term Expires 1946—Rev. Harvey E. 
Crowell; Rev. R. E. Kern*; Rev. G. Morris 
Smith*; Rev. F. M: Urich; Thomas P. 
Hickman*; Hiram H. Keller; John George 
Kurzenknabe.* 


Board of Deaconess Work 
Term Expires 1946—Rev. E. C. Cooper; 
Rev. G. Arthur Fry; Rev. H. D. Hoover*; 
Mrs. E. S. Lewars*; C. C. Stoughton.* 


Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 

Term Expires 1946—Rev. W. F. Herr- 
mann; J. Henry Frick*; George Rinkliff; 
J. C. Rovensky*; Edward Schoeppe.* 


Board of Education 
Term Expires 1946—Reyv. F. R. Knubel; 
Rev. J. I. Meck; Rev. C. J. Rockey; Rev. 
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A. G. Weng; Miss Flora E. Prince*; C. G. 
Shatzer; A. M. Weaver. 


Parish and Church School Board 


Term Expires 1946—Rev. Ernest J. Hoh; 
Rev. Carl C. Rasmussen*; Rev. Amos John 
Traver*; Mrs. R. S. Sease.* 


Board of Publication 


Term Expires 1946—Rev. John Aberly*; 
Rev. J. Henry Harms*; Rev. H. Reed 
Shepfer; Hiram H. Keller; William H. 
Menges; Robert D. Raeder*; J. Myron 
Shimer.* 

Committee on Church Papers 


Term Expires 1946—Rev. C. K. Fegley; 
Rev. Ralph D. Heim; E, Harry Schirmer. 


Executive Committee of the Laymen’s 
Movement (Two Years) 


Term Expires 1942—J. L. Clark*; Peter 
P. Hagan*; William H. Hager*; Harry 
Hodges; E. G. Hoover*; E. Clarence Mil- 
ler*; M. P. Moller, Jr.*; Belding B. Slifer; 
S. Frederick Telleen*; Charles B. Zim- 
merman.* 


a MARRIED 


Smith-Albert. The marriage: of the Rev. 
Richard L. Smith and Miss Virginia L. Albert 
took place at Salem Lutheran Church, Ellerton, 
Ohio, Sunday evening, October 27. The cere- 
mony was performed by the bride’s father, 
R. A. Albert, D.D., pastor of the Elerton 
Parish, assisted by her two brothers, the Rev. 
R. W. Albert, pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
Bellefontaine, O., and the Rev. H. R. Albert, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, O. 
The bride had completed the sophomore year 
at Wittenberg College. The groom is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Smith of Mansfield, 
Ohio. He received his B.A. at Wittenberg Col- 
lege in 1937 and B.D. at Hamma_ Divinity 
School last May. He was ordained by the 
Synod of Ohio at its Youngstown convention, 
and is now pastor of Messiah Church, Con- 
stantine, Mich. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Brndjar, Andrew M., from 68 Pleasant St., 
Danbury, Conn., to 46 Spring St., Danbury, 
Conn. 

Conrad, G. Dwight, from 2616 27th St., Hickory, 
N. C., to 2616 11th Ave., Hickory, N. C. 

Felker, E. A., from R. F. D. 1, Box 87, New- 
berry, S. C., to Leesville, S. C. 

Gift, D. D., Foster U., from 1901 Thomas Ave., 
Baltimore, Md., to 2611 Garrison Blvd., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Habig, Ernest E., from 934 Spruce St., Boulder, 
Colo., to 2123 9th St., Boulder, Colo. 

Lippard, D.D., C. K., from 415 Richey Ave., 
West Collingswood, N. J., to 5920 Washington 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moehlman, F. H., from 734 Lighthouse Ave., 
Pacific Grove, Calif., to 445 Junipero Ave., 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Pett, E. H., from General Delivery, Dubuque, 
Iowa, to 1007 Central Ave., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Rahn, E. F., from 4925 Walton Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to 4919 Walton Ave., Philadelphia, 

Pa 


Swanson, Franklin A., from General Delivery, 
Inglewood, Calif., to 8457 Byrd Ave., Ingle- 


wood, Calif. 
Uhl, B. B., from 484 N. Wittenberg Ave., 
to 4059 Tangerine Ave., 


Springfield, Ohio, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Walz, Matthias F., from 240 Lincoln Place, 
Pas Ne N. J., to 151 Park Place, Irvington, 
N. J. 

Weihe, L. F., from 212 S. Ashland Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 77 W. Washington St., Room 516, 
Chicago, Il. 


WARNING! 


Do not be taken in by Ralph W. Rosenau, 
otherwise known as Ralph Howard and as Ralph 
Soden, who claims to be a member of the 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Communion, 
Philadelphia, and is not. Rosenau is known to 
Inner Mission agencies throughout the country. 

Paul J. Kirsch. 


A CORRECTION 


In the issue of THe LuTHeRAN under date of 
September 25 the authorship of a book, of 
which the title is Preachers Present Arms, was 
erroneously assigned to Halford Luccock. Pro- 
fessor Ray Abrams of the University of Penn- 
sylvania was the writer of that volume. 
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No Christless Christmas 
in America 


Thank God for love we express in giving 


No Christless Christmas in America— 
No bombs or blackouts here; 
We have our songs and lights and laughter; 


We have our holiday cheer. 


* 


for Bobby 

who is too small to be- 
lieve in Someone he can- 
not see, a beautiful, 
hand-colored, framed 


picture of the boy Jesus. 


for Betty 

who loves pretty things and 
is proud of her Christian faith, 
a lovely cross and chain, gold, 


gold filled or sterling silver. 


for Pastor Jones 


who has been very 
kind, a private com- 
munion set, small yet 
complete in every de- 
tail and ready for im- 
mediate use, to carry 
to those who are ill. 


* 
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Gifts to our loved ones dear. 


Pray God they keep their joy in living 


Many and many a year. 


for Johnny 

who has just learned to 
say this prayer, a “Lay- 
me-down-to-sleep” prayer 
plaque of metal for his 


bedroom wall. 


for Dick 

who is an ardent Luther 
Leaguer, a solid gold or 
sterling silver signet ring 
bearing the official League 


emblem. 


for Ted 

who is just beginning 
to realize that Bible stories 
are as fascinating as other 
kinds, a copy of Theodora 
Wilson-Wilson’s 
THROUGH THE BIBLE. 
Illustrated by two noted 


artists. 


Give Gifts PHD a Spiritual Nee 


Ask your PASTOR or SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT to share their copy of our HOLIDAY CATA- 
LOG with you, or send for your own copy. This catalog gives descriptions and prices of many fine gifts, as well 


as attractive greeting cards. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago 


Columbia 


Pittsburgh 


A mighty army of people will stand behind the Every Member Visitation * team which comes to 
your front door during this Thanksgiving season. They will be people from all around the world. 
Thousands of them will be your American neighbors. Almost all will be fellow Lutherans. 


They will say, through the visitors: ‘““We have needs of many kinds. They can only be met by your 
Christian kindness and generosity.” 


But the main benefit of your giving a welcome response to the needs of this host at your door comes 
to YOU in the form of spiritual enrichment of your own life. “Give, and it shall be given unto you— 
good measure.” ! 


* The annual visit conducted by loyal workers of your church to homes of members. They seek to increase the congregation’s 
spiritual, social and financial strength. 


Address communications about the Every Member Visitation to: 
Tue LaymMen’s MoveMENT FoR STEWARDSHIP, Room 700, Chandler Building, WasutncTon, D. C. 


